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Te Ye 7Aym’ et cath. el? el cepting in my dreams. Every boat bears some resemblance to a bird, or fish, or It seemed that the Baronet and he had been totally estranged for some months. 
nL eel 4 dl hal)) BAT TRB. amphibious animal, and each is painted in colours which vie with the brilliance owing to an affront, which he was now satisfied arose out of his unhappy re 
" sigaeetnasienads of enamel. Dolphins and alligators dart along the surface of the water, and letive’s insanity Our arrangements were soon made. We exchanged the 
VENETIAN SERENADE. there glides the majestic swan, and there the peacock, forsaking its native glades, chariot in which I bad returned to town, for a commodious carriage, calculated 


spreads its many coloured plumes and rears its haughty crest. ‘These boats are to hold four ur five persons, and drove off at once to the residence of Dr. Y 
shaded by rich sifk hangings, supported on glittering pillars, and profusely edged one of the most eminent “ mad-doctors,” as they are somewhat uncere 

with gold ; some are sprinkled over with silver stars, and others are surmounted moniously denominated Our interview was but brief. In less than halfa 

by gilded pine apples. The rowers are splendidly attired in white and scarlet, hour, Dr. Y » Mr. Courthrope, and I, with two keepers, deposited ourselve” 
with glittering badges in their turbans ; aud in the prow of each vessel stand the respectively within and without the vehicle, and set off direct for —— Hal! 





Air—* Love among the Roses.” 
The Vesper star 
Is set above ; 
The sweet guitar 
Is breathing love ; 





4 attendant chobedars, bearing silver maces, and other domestics, who carry large Mr. Courthrope and | were sad enough ; but little Dr. Y—— was calm and 
And maids, with eyes of summer light, umbrellas, fringed with gold orsilver, to hold over the heads of the voyagers when lively as if he were obeying av invitation to dinner ! 
With songs awake the cloudy night. they disembark. The boats wiich contain the Prince and his nobles absolutely “ Suppose Harleigh should grow desperate—should offer resistance '” said 
Oh come, iy love! ere dawns to-morrow, glitter with the gold brocade and the jewels which compose their attire; diamonds, Mr. Coarthrope, very pale 
We'll snatch a golden hour from sorrow emeralds, and rubies sparkle in their turbans, and their swords are suspended by “ Nothing more likely,” replied Dr. Y——, coolly 
The moon looks on rich strings of the ocean's precious treasures. Here is, indeed, no want of bar- * Bat what is to be done’ My cousin was always an athletic man; and 
The silver wave ; baric pearl and gold, and the whole pageant looks like a corruscation of gems now that the strength of madness’ —— 
The winds are gone As we passed down the river in this gallant array, the surface of the rippling * Pho, my dear sir, he would be but asa child in the bands of those two 
To ocean's cave; waters was absolutely covered with garlands of white, red, and yellow flowers, fellows of mine outside—like a wild elephant between two tame ones—ha, ha '"’ 
The gondolet skims o’er the tide, fancifully wreathed, some in coronals and others in long streamers, with here * Vou, I dare say, have witnessed so many of those scenes,” said I, with 
The lover sighs at beauty’s side and there a single large lotus detached from its stem, and looking like the couch 4 faint emile—for his indifference burt me ; it jarred upon my own excited feel 
Oh come, my love ! ef young Camdeo mgs 
; I shall say nothing of the banquet and the ball in the Palace, for those are ** For Heaven's sake—for Lady Anne's sake, Dr. Y »" said Mr. Cour 





No more delay, 
My ling’ring bride ! 
Too soon will day 
Our pleasures chide ; 
The matin-bird unfolds his wing, 
And silence wraps the dulcet string 





common-place things, the only new feature being a discharge of splendid fire. thrope agitatedly, as a sudden turn of the road brought us in sight of 
works upon the river. ‘The blue and crimson lights mingled with pure white |“ let nothing like violence be used.” 

flame, rising in tower and turret like a city raised by a magician’s wand, pro- * Ob, most assuredly not. “Tis a system I always eschewed. Never do by 
duced an effect which I had never witnessed in any European spectacle of the foul, what may be accomplished by fair means. Our conduct will be regulated to 
kind, when issuing from those broad waters which, under the clear but dark blue | 4 hair by thatof SirHenry. Ouly leave him to us, and—by hook or by crook, 
heavens, ran like molten steel. Night, always magnificent in India, assumes we'll secure him.” 


Rall, 





Oh come, my love ! C——». new beauties when viewed from the brimming bosomof the Ganges, which re- * But, suppose he should have fire-arms,” said 1; Iknowhe carries them—he 
| flects those lustrous stars so profusely studded over a tropic sky. ‘The gorgeous, pointed a loaded pistol at me this morning.” 
THE LYRE AND FLOWER. dazzling, glitter of the day, when river, palm-crowned bank, and sparkling flotilla “ My dear Doctor, how did you know it was loaded? "Tis what one would 
By Mrs. Hemans. were bathed in golden hues, had yielded its too radient glories to softer and have ealled atthe schvols a gratuitous assumption! Madmen have vast penchant 
: more silvery influences. By the mild lustre of those cresset lamps of heaven, | for terrifying with fire-arms ; but somehow they always forget the ammunition ' 
A lyre its plaintive sweetness pour d we could see every object around us even more distinctly than in the broader * But only put the case; suppose Sir Henry should have got possession of 
Forth on the wild wind's track , light of morn; and wen a protruding angle had shut out the blaze of the 4 pistol ready loaded to hie hand '"’ 
The stormy wanderer jarr’d the chord, rockets which announced our departure, | viewed, with infinite delight, a dif- “ Certainly, in such a case, something awkward might occur,” replied Dr 


But gave the music back, 


ferent and much more interesting illamination. Innumerable small rafts came , Y ——, seriously, but | trust a good deal to the effect of my eye upon him from 
Oh! child of song, 


floating from the shore, clustered over with a wreath of flowers, and bearing a | the first. ’Tis a kind of talisman among my patiente—ba, ha!” 


, Bear hence to heaven thy Gre ' 9 lamp burning ina cocoa nut. The river was actually lighted up with these fairy * Poor Lady Anne!” exclaimed Mr. Courthrope, “ what will become of 
What hop’st thou from the wreckless throng skiffs, which passed us in quick succession, and cast long hues of trembling her?" 

Be not like that lost lyre— light upon the waters. It was the festival of the Byrah, in honour of the open- | “* Ali! she tnust be reasoned with, and kept out of the way; otherwise we 

Not like that lyre! ing of the river navigation; and presently, upon rounding a projecting point, we | MAY SFpPSCt a scene! replicd matrer-ot-tact I. ¥ - 
A flower its leaves and odour cast | came suddenly upon an enchanted island. A Jarge raft, formed of plantain trees Now there was acertain something about this my professional brother that was 
On a swift-rolling wave ; tied together, bore on its surface a mimic palace, formed, apparently, of ma- | intolerable to me, a calin, self-satiwfied air, a smirking civility of tone and 
Th’ unheeding torrent darkly pass’d, terials borrowed from the rainbow, shaded with flowers, and lighted up with | Manner, that coupled with his truly dreadful calling, and the melancholy enter- 
And back no treasure gave. myriads of lamps. The shores now rang with acclamations, numberiess rockets | Prise whieh he at present conducted, really vovened me. How doleful—how 
Oh! heart of iove, again mounted up to heaven ; bot the splendid vision, for such it seemed drifting | odious—would be the jocularity of Jack Ketch And, again, when the Doetor, 
Waste not thy precious dower! ‘ down with the current, was soun lost to view ; and we were left to the tranquil | who was a well-Lred man, saw the sickening agitation of his twe com- 


Turn to thine only heme above ! beauty of the placid waters, with their richly wooded shores, where the star- | panions, there was an artificial adaptation of bis manner, in the tones of his 
Be not like that lost flower— light glances upon pagoda and minaret, rearing their graceful domes and turret- | Voice, and the expression of his features, that offended me, because one felt it 
Not like that flower! | ed spires amid groves of the tamarind, the peepal, and the willow-like bamboo. | to he assumed, in consideration of our weakness! He was, however, in bis 
ww Pinas Dear Florence, I had never seen any scenery of such exquisite loveliness | WY, 4 celebrated and successful man, and | believe deserved to be so 
HIGH LIFE IN THE EAST before; yet, even while luxuriating in poetical! feelings called up by those flowery In due time we reached the park gate, and Dr. Y , Mr. Courthrope, and 
> z scoala lamp-lit barks, which are associated with tales of love and romance, my secret | J, there alighted, directing the carriage to follow us ata leisurely pace to the 
, No. Vit. r= spirit turned to the sedgy waters of our own oak-crowned Thames, with its | hall-door. I rang the bell; and, after waiting nearly a minute ortwo, an elderly 
EOL ao “3 — IN 7 — vy adel | silvery swans and village steeples woman answered our summons “. 
e hot winds, of whic ave complained sO much, Nave, as it is techni- i **Can we see Sir Henry Harleigh’"’ enquired Mr, Courthrope. 
cally termed, “ broken up:” their departure was tremendously magnificent, pre- ~seaa ‘we LT om . , . ATE y | «© No, sir,” was the prompt reply 
ceded by astorm more awful than my imagination had pictured in its wildest PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE LONDON “And why pot! ue pana! all we must see Sir Henry immediately, on 
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flights. The wind, which had set in as usual, about eight o'clock in the morn- PHYSICIAN. | business of the highest importance 

ing, died away, and a dead calm succeeded. The sun seemed to have full pos- THE BARoNET'S BRIDE. —Continued from the last Albion. — Indeed! Then you should have come a little earlier |” 

session of the sky ; there was not the slightest vapour to obscure the excessive At length we reached a steep hill, that compelled us to slacken our pace, and | “Come alittle earlier!” said I ; “what do you mean’ Sir Henry himself 


brightness of its effulgence : it ruled lord of the whole earth, and men and beasts | give breath to our panting horses. I opened the front window, and bespoke the | 


pa appointed this evening.”’ 
sunk beneath the fervour of its rays. The birds, with bills extended, parched | nearest postilion. “ Boy,there! Are you in Sir Henry's service '” 


“ Then it’s clear he must have changed his mind; for he and my Lady both 


and fainting, drooped their wings and fluttered on the ground ; camels and bul- « No, sir, not exactly—but we sarves him as much as thof we was, for the | set off ina post-chaise-and-four some two hours ago, howsomever, and I don't 
locks lay down exhausted : and all out-of-door labours were suspended. There | matter of that,” he replied, touching bis hat know where, either; perhaps you had better go after him!” 

was a solemn pause in nature; nota leaf stirred, and the heat became so in- “ Were you surprised to see what occurred at starting ' We stuod looking at one another in amazement 

tense as scarcely to be endurable, even with all the means and appliances which “« No, sir,” he replied, lowering bis tone, afd looking about him, as if he ex- In what direction did he go’ I enquired 


we possessed to cool itdown. The strings of the harp and piano forte went off | pected to find the Baronet at his heels. ‘He's done many a stranger thing 


“ Down the road, sir. He desired me to tell any one that might call, that he 
simultaneously, and some glasses on a table cracked and split asunder. My more | nor that, sir, lately |” 


was gone off te Wales.” 


experienced friends, aware of the indications of an approaching storm, prepared [It was soon ascertained from them that, the Baronet’s madness was fully I sighed with vexation and alarm; Mr. Coorthrope looked pale with appre- 
me for what was to ensue ; but J cuuld scarcely believe that the contest was so | known among the domestics } hension; while Dr. Y--——, with his eyes balf closed, stood looking with a 
close athand. At iast I could discern, at the extreme verge of the horizon,a “Weil!” said I, witha sigh, “but what does her Ladyship all this while!” | smiling inquisitiveness at the confident woman that was addressing us. A pretty 
very small black cloud ; and I was startled by flocks of birds, which flew scream- “Oh, sir, our poor !ady is worn almost, in a manner, to skin and bone. She | stand still were we arrived at! What was now to be done’ 


ing into the plantations, seeking shelter. Stull there was not a breath of air, | follows him about like a ghost and cries her eyes out; but for all that she is so 
and the sun blazed forth with undiminished splendour. The cloud now became | gentle-like, he’s woundy starn with her, and watches her just like a cat does a 
obscured by a dense moving mass, like a tall rampart, which advanced slowly and | mouse. as one would say! Once he locked her in her bedroom all day, and only 
majestically, rising in height as it approached, until, at the distance of a| gaveher bread and water! But the strangest thing is yet to come, sir; he 


“ Here!" said Dr. Y —~—, in an under tone, beckoning us to follow him to a 
little distance from the door. We did so 

“Pho, pho!” he whispered, taking our arme into his— the woman is trifling 
with us. Sir Henry is at this moment in the Hall—aye, as surely as we are now 


few hundred yards, it exploded with a load crash. Instantly we were all in | makes out that it’s her that’s nad! so that for a long time, we all believed it | here!” 

darkness. ‘The wind raged and roared with unimaginable fury; it hadtorn up | was s0—for. sir, it's only of late, that we began to see how the real truth of the “Indeed! How can you possibly’’— 

the earth as it rushed along, and now the scattered particles filled the whole at- | matter stood. sir. Sir Henry was always, since we've known him, a bit queer | “ Ah, he most be very clever, either sane or insane, that can deceive me ia 
mosphere, and shut out the light of the sun. Thunder was pealing over our | or 50, but steady in the main; and as oor poor lady was always mopish and | these matters "Tis allatrck of Sir Henry'’s—I'll lay my life on't. The wo- 


heads, yet its loud reverberations could scarcely be distinguished amid the more | melancholic like, it was natral we should give in to believe it was her that was, | man did not tel! her tale naturally enough. Come, we'll search the Hall, how- 
fearful dissonance of the hurricane; nor were the fiery shafts of the forked | as one would say, melancholy mad, and so all true what Sir Henry said of her.” | ever, befure we go back again on a fool's errand! Come, my good woman, 
lightning distinctly visible through the dense volume of dst Blast succeeded *\ Is Sir Henry ever violent?” said he, as we re-ascended the steps, “ you have not told us the truth We hap- 


to blast, each more astounding than the former; until at last, when the fearful ‘* Lord, sir' Mrs Higgins, that’s the cook, tells strange tales of him just pen to know that the Baronet and his lady are at this moment above stairs, for 
warfare had continued about forty minutes, down came a cataract of rain latterly He bolts every door, great and small, in the Hall, with his uwn hands, | we saw him jost now at the corner of the window.” 

The first discharge of this mighty torrent cleared the atmosphere. The sun | every night, and walks about in it with a loaded blunderbuss ! "’ This cool invention confounded the woman, and she began to hesitate 
had now yielded its dominion to thick black clouds, which canopied the ** Miss Sims,” said the further postilion, “that's my lady's maid, told Mrs | “Come,” pursued our spokesman, “ you had better be candid ; we will be so— 


whole sky. We threw open the doors and windows, which had been carefully | Higgins, and she told my sister, who told me, as a secret, sir, that Sir Henry | and tell you we are determined to search the Hall from one end to the other, 
closed against the sturin, whose fury had expended itself, and stood in the wide | always sleeps every night with a bare drawn sword ander his pillow, and a couple | from top to bottom—but we will find him we come to see.” 





verandah, enjoying the delightful temperature, and watching its effect upon the | of loaded pistuls stuck into the watch-pockets, as they call ‘em, and frightens ** Oh, lord!” replied the woman, withan airof vexation. “ You must do as 
brute creation. The rejoicing seemed universal. Every sort of animal came | my Lady to death with bis pranks! ” you please, gentlemen—I've given you my answer, and you'll take the conse- 
forth, as if to celebrate a jubilee; large pools of water had already formed in I could scarcely believe what they were telling me quences.” 

the low grounds, and buffaloes, issuing froin the woods, rolled their huge bodies “ Why, my boy, I cannot believe that all this is true |” With this she left as. After a short consultation, Mr. Courthrope volunteered 
in the refreshing element. All our domestic pets rushed into the open air, even *’ Deed, sir, we wish it warn't'” to go through the priacips! rooms alune. In about ten minutes’ time he returned, 
the Persian cats walked delightedly along the streaming terrace, and the birds ** How long have you known it!’ not having seen any thing of the fugitives, except a letter lying on the library- 
plumed their wings and uttered notes of joy. In the course of a few hours the ‘* Only a day back, or so.” table, in the Baronet’s frank, the ink of which waa scarcely dry. It proved only, 
river, which had wound its lazy way through a narrow channel, the centre of a ** And why did not you set off for London, and tell however, a blank envelope. We determined together to commeuce 4 strict 
dry bed, rose, brimming the banks. Shortly afterwards a fringe of grass and * Lord, sir—us spread about that Sir Henry was mad' Nobody would believe | search over the whole Hall. Every room, however, we explored in vain, and 
flowers appeared, and now the whole surface is covered with the spreading blos- | ys, for he’s woundy cuuning, and can talk as grave as a judge, and as good as began to despair of success’ The back drawing-room we examined again, hoping 
soms of the lotus. the parson, when he chooses; an’ that being so, if we'd gone up to town with | to find some pote or letter that might give us a clue to the Baronet’s retreat It 


Heartily weary of confinement, I enjoy the privilege of moving abvut in the | ther stories, the great folk would ha’ come down, and he'd a’ persuaded them | commanded a fine view of the grounds. and after standing for some moments at 
open air amazingly, especially as the season admits of a recreation which has | jt was all faise—and what would have become of we!” the window, narrowly scrutinizing every shrab or tree that we coold fancy Sir 
the charm of novelty to me, at least in this country—that of boating. Our “ And what is become of the servants! Are they all domb’” Henry lurking either in, or near—we turned together in counci! Ounce more 
naval armament consists of a large pinance, which contains several commo- “ Yes, sir, in a manner, seemng as how they have been bound to silence by Where could he be! Had he really left the place’ We cast our eyes on the 
dious apartments, enclosed all round with Venetian blinds, and furnished with | our poor lady, till she should tell them to give the alarm; an’ he's been too mantel-piece and table, on which were scattered various payers, notes, cards, 
great elegance ; two budgerows for our guests, cumbrous but not ungraceful- | cunning latterly to give her opportenity of doimg so. She'll be main glad o’ &c , and one or two volumes, with the Baronet’s manuscript notes in the mar 
looking vessels, which boast large and handsome cabins; and a gondola-like | your coming, I’!] warrant me, for scarce a fly dare leave the house but he'd be gin—and sighed. This, Mr. Cuorthrope informed us, was Sir Henry's favourite 
fancy craft, called a bohlie. Both these latter names are corruptions of the | after it!” room, becaose of the prospect it commanded. We could, however, see nothing 
English word barge. When our little fleet is mustered, we very much resemble | © Drive on—drive on boys, for your lives,” said I, finding we had at length to cast a ray of inforcnation upon the subject of our enquiries We determined 
those civic processions sometimes seen at Richmond ; but, though we enjoy mech | surmounted the hill, and directed them to go at once to the house of Mr. Cour- then, wo commence a rigorous search of the outer premises, but were delayed 
comfort and infinite delight, not unmingled with exterior splendour, we do not | thrope. Indeed there was not amoment to be lost, for it was clearthat the for a time by the violence of the storm. The afternoon had been very gloomy, 
assome all our giory until, in the style of Cleopatra on the “ silver Cydnus,”’ we | madman’s suspicious were roused. indefinite as might be his apprehensions; | and at length the rain came down in torrents. The thunder rattled directly 
embark on board some of the boats belonging to the native Prince in our neigh- | and his canning and violence, each equally to he dreaded, might prompt him to | overhead, in fearfal proximity, followed in 4 second or two by lightning of terri 
bourhood take some dangerous, if not fata! step my absence. Fortunately, I found | ble vividness. Peal upon peal, flash after flash, and the continved hissing of 

These regattas are more magnificent than anything I have ever fancied, ex- | Mr Courthrope at home, and immeasurably shocked he wvs xt my intelligence. | the hail and heavy rain, followed one another, with scarce a minute's intermus- 
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sion. Nothing attracted the eye without, but the drenched gloomy grounds, | hastened up to town, by one of the London coaches which happened to over- | 


and the angry lightning-laden sky; « prospect this, which, coupled ith thoughts 
of the melancholy errand on which we were engaged, completely depressed our 
spirite—at least | can answer for my own 


“Gi y enough work this, within and without!” exclaimed Dr. Y——. “If | ronet, he said, appeared absorbed in thought 


Sir Henry i travelling, he will be cooled a little, I imagine.” 

* What can he have done with Lady Anne! I tremble for her safety!" ex- 
claimed Mr. Courthrope 

« Ob, you may depend she's safely stowed somewhere or other! These mad- 
men are crafty beyond "—said Dr Y when the doors of an old-fashioned 
oaken cabinet, which we had examined, bot imagined locked, were suddenly 
thrown wide opeu, and forth stepped the Baronet, in a travelling costume, with 
a composed haughty air 

“ Gentlemen, said he, calmly, “are you aware of the consequences of 
what you are doing! Vo yon know that I am Sir Henry Harleigh, and that this 
happens to be my houre! By what warrant—at whose command—do you thus 
presuine to introde upon my privacy |” 

He pavsed, his hand continuing extended towards us with a commanding air 
His posture would have charmed a painter The suddenness of his appearance 
completely astounded Mr. Courthrope and myself, but not so Dr. Y —, the ex- 
perienced Dr. Y ' who, with a confident bow and smile, stepped forward to 
meet Sir Henry almost at the moment of bis entree, just as if he had been 
awaiting it. Never, in my life, did I witness such a specimen of consuminate 
self-possesssion 

« Sir Henry, you have relieved us,” said Dr. Y-———, with animation, “from 
infinite embarrassment. we have been searching for you in every corner of the 
house '* 

“ You bave been—scarchinz—for me, sir! Your name!” exclaimed the Ba- 
ronet, with mingled hauteur and astonishment, stepping back a pace or two, and 
drawing himself upto his full height 

“ Pray, Sit Henry, relieve us, by saying where her ladyship is to be found !"’ 
pursued the imperturbable Dr. Y——. | could scarcely tell why, but I felt that 
the Doctor had mastered the madinan-—as if by magic. The poor Baronet's 
unsteady eye wandered from Dr. Y—— to me, and from me to Mr. Courthrope 

“ Once more, sir, | beg the favour of yourname!” he repeated, nut, however, 
with his former firmness 

“Dr ¥ .” replied that gentleman, promptly, bowing low 

The Baronet started. “Dr Y——, of —— he whispered, after a pause, 
in a low thrilling tone 

* Precisely—the same, at your service, Sir Henry,” replied the Doctor, again 
bowing. Sir Henry's features whitened seusibly He turned aside as if he could 
not bear to look upon Dr. Y—-—. and sunk into a chair beside him, murmuring, 
“ Then | am ruined '" 

“Do not, Sir Henry, distress yourself!” said Dr. Y——, mildly, approaching 
him—but he was motioned off with an air of disgust. Sir Henry's averted 
countenance was full of horror, We stood perfectly silent and motionless, in 
obedience to the hushing signals of Dr. Y—— 

“ George,” said Sir Henry, addressing Mr, Courthrope, ina faltering tone, 
“+ You are not my enemy "'—— 

« Dear, dear. Henry |” exclaimed Mr. Courthrope, running towards him, and 
grasping his hand, while the tears nearly overflowed 

“ Go and bring Lady Anne hither!" said the Baronet, his face still averted, 
* you will find her in the summer-house, awaiting my return a 

Mr Courthrope, after an affirmative nod from Dr. Y—— and myself, hurried 
off on his errand, and ina few minutes returned, accompamed—or rather pre- 
ceded by Lady Anne, who, ina travelling dress, flew up the grand staircase, burst 
open the dours, and rushed into the room, almost shrieking, ‘* Where—where is 
he? Dear, dear Henry! my husband! What have they done to you! Whither 
are they going to take you! Oh, wretch!" She groaned, turning towards me 
her pale, beautiful countenance, full of desperation, “is all this your doing '__ 
Love! love '” addressing her husband—who never once moved from the pos- 
ture in which he first placed himself in the chair, * | am your wife! Your own 
Anne!” and she flung ber arms around bis neck, kissing him with frantic ve- 
hemence. 

“I thought we should have a scene!" whispered Dr. Y—— in my ear, 
“twas very wrong in me to permit ber coming! Pray be calm, my Lady,” said 
he, ‘do, for God's sake—for pity’s sake—be calin,”” he continued, apparently 
unnoticed by Sir Henry, whose eyes were fixed on the floor, as if he were in 
profound meditation. * Youu will only aggravate his sufferings!” 

“Oh yes,” she gasped, “I'll be calm!—I am so'—There! Iam very calm 
now !" and she strained her grasp of Sir Henry with convulsive violence—he 
all the while passive in her arms as a statue! Dr. Y—— looked embarrassed 
“ This will never do—-we shall have Sir Henry becoming unmanageable,” be 
whispered 

* Can | say a single word to your Ladyship, alone?” he enquired, softly 

* No—no—no!" she replied, with mournful vehemence through her closed 
teeth—* you shal! Never part me from my husband! Shall they, love! dear- 
est!” and loosing her embrace for a moment, she looked him in the face with 
agonizing tenderness, and suddenly re-clasped her arms around him with the 
energy of despair 

Speak to her ladyship—calm her—you alone have the power,”’ said Dr 
y , addressing Sir Henry, with the air of a man who expects to be—who 
knows thathe will be obeyed. His voice seemed to recall the Baronet from a 
reverie, or rather rouse him from a state of stupor, and he tenderly folded 
his lady in his arms. saying, fondly, ** Hush, hush, dearest ! I will protect you!” 

“There! there! did you hearhim! Were these the words of—of—a—mad- 
man?” almost sbrieked Lady Anne 

“ Hush, Anne ' my love! my desrest, sweet Anne! They say we must part !"’ 
exclaimed the wretched husband, in tones of thrilling pathos, wiping away 
the tears that showered from his poor wife's eyes,—‘ but ‘tis only for a 
while "—— 

“They never shall! they never shall! I won't—I won't,” she sobbed hyste- 
tically. He folded ber closer in his arms—and looking solemnly upwards, re- 
peated the words, “Take—oh take her to your care! He then burst into a 
loud laugh, relaxed his hold, and his wretched wife, fell swooning into the arms 
of Mr. Courthrope, who instantly carried her from the room 

« Now, Sir Henry—not a moment is to be lost," said Dr. Y——. Our car- 
riage is at the door—you must step into it, and accompany us to town. Her 
ladyship will follow soon after, in your own carriage.’ 

He rose and buttoned his surtout. “ What,” said he eagerly, * bas his Ma- 
jesty really sent for me, and in a friendly spirit! But,” addressing me, with a 
mysterious air, “‘ you've not betrayed me, have you 7” 

“ Never—and never can I, dear Sir Henry,” I replied, with energy. 

* Then Lat once attend you, Dr. Y——. Royalty must not be trifled with 
I suppose you have the sign-manual !"”) Dr. Y—— vodded ; and without a far- 
ther enquiry after Lady Anne, Sit Henry accompanied us down stairs, took bis 
hat and walking-stick from the hall-stand, drew on bis gloves, and, followed by 
Dr. Y———., stepped into the carriage, which set off at a rapid rate, and was soon 
out of sight. I hastened, with a heavy heart, tothe chamber whither Lady Anne 
had been conducted. Why should I attempt to dilate upon the sufferings I there 
witnessed—to exhibit my wretched patient writhing on the rack of torture ' 
Sweet suffering lady! Your sorrows are recorded above ! 
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take me. 
Late in the evening Mr. Courthrope called at my house an4 informed me that 
they had had a dreadful journey wp to town 


He broke | 


| whom it was found necessary to summon to their assistance, by suddenly thrustin® 


his hands into his neckerchief. He insisted on the horses’ heads being turned 
towards the Hall; and finding they paid no attention to his wishes, began to 
utter the most lamentable cries—which attracted many persons to the carriage. 
On reaching Somerfield House, the private establishment of Dr. Y . whither 





it was thought advisable, in the first instance, to convey the Baronet, till other 


| only chance left for his recovery 


arrangements could be made—he became suddenly quiet. He trembled violently | 
—his face became as pale as ashes, and he offered no opposition to his being led 

at once from the carriage into the house. He imagined it wasthe Tower. He 

sate in silent moodiness for a length of time, and then requested the attendance | 
of achaplain and a solicitor. Ina private interview with the former, he fell 

down on his knees, confessing he had several times attempted the life of Lady | 
Anne. though he declared with solemn asseverations that he was innocent of | 
treason in any shape. He owned, with a contrite air, that justice had at length 
overtaken bim in bis evil career. He imagined, it seemed, as far as they could 
gather from his exclamations, that he bad that morning murdered his lady! On 
Mr Courthrope taking leave of bim for the evening, he wrung his hands with 
the bitterness of a°condewned criminal who is parting with bis friends for ever, 


passions! 

Well—a singular—a wofu! day's work had I gone through; and I thanked 
Gor,that—putting out of the question all other considerations—I had not suffered 
personal injury from the madman. How horrid was my suspense, at several pe- 
riods of the day, lest he should suddenly produce fire-arins, ahd destroy either 
himself or his persecutors! Alas, bow soon might 1 expect the distressing secret 
to make its appearance in the daily newspapers, to Lecome the subject of 
curiosity and heartless speculation! I resigned myself to rest that night, full of 
melancholy apprehensions fer Lady Anne, as wel! as the Baronet; and my last 
fervent thoughts were of thankfulness to God for the preservation of my own 


reason hitherto. under all the troubles, anxieties, and excitements I had passed | 


through in life ! 

I determined, on rising in the morning, to make such arrangements as would 
leave me at liberty to pay an early visit to Lady Anne; and was on the point of 
stepping into my chariot, to hurry through my morning round, when a carriage 
rolled rapidly to the door, and in a few seconds I observed her maid handing out 
Lady Anne Harleigh. Deeply veiled as she was, ard muMed in ah ample shawl, 
I saw at once the fearful traces of her yesterday's agony and exhaustion in her 
countenance and feeble tottering gait. She almost swooned with the effort of 
reaching the parlour 
to carry into effect an unalterable determination—pvor lady !—to attend person- 
ally on Sir Henry—even in the character of his menial servant It was perfectly 
useless forme to expostulate—she listened with impatience, and even replied 
with asperity 

“For mercy’s sake, Doctor, why do you persist in talking thus? Do you wish 
to see me share the fate of my unhappy husband '—You choke me—you suffo- 
cate me '— I cannot breathe’’—she gasped 
‘Dearest Lady Anne!” said I, taking in mine her cold white hand—“ trv to 
overcome your feelings! My heart aches for you, indeed; but a solemn sense 
of duty forbids me to yield to youin this matter. You might gratify your exci- 
ted feelings for the moment, by seeing Sir Henry—but I take God to witness the 
truth, with which Lassure you that, in my belief, such a step would destroy the 
The constant presence of your ladyship would 
have the effect of inflaming still more his disordered—excited feelings—tiil his 
malady would defy all control—and Heaven only knows what would be the 


| consequences, as well to him as to yourself.” I paused ; she did not reply 


** T thank God. that he enables your ladyship to listen to reason in these trying 
circumstances 
equal to this emergency ig 

“Oh, Doctor,” she murmured, clasping her hands ower her face, ‘ you cannot 
sympathize with me : you cannot feel how wretched—how desolate 1am! What 
will become of me! Whither shall I go to forget myself? Oh, my child—my 
child—my child !" she groaned, and fell back senseless. It was long be‘ore our 
attentions succeeded in restoring her to consciousness. What an object she lay 
in my wife’s arms! Her beautiful features were cold and white as those of a 
marble bust; the dew of agony was on her brow; her hair was all dishevelled ; 


| and thus—prostrate and heart broken—she looked one on whom misfortune had 


dealt her heaviest blow ! 


to my wife's entreaties, and suffered herself tobe conducted up to bed—and pro- 
mised there to await my return, when I would bring her tidings of Sir Henry 
In two or three hours’ time, I was able to call at Somerfield House. I found from 
Dr. Y——., who told me that such cases were always fluctuating—that Sir Henry's 
demeanour had undergone a sudden change. " 
buisterousness, sunk into contemplative clamness and melancholy. On entering 
his chamber—where there was every comfort and elegance suited to his station 
—I found him seated at a desk writing. He received me courteously; and but 
for that strange wildness of the eye, of which no madman can divest himself, there 
was no appearance of the awful change which had come over him 

‘‘ You may retire, sir, for the present,” said the Baronet to his keeper, who, 


| looking significantly at me, bowed, and withdrew 


* Well, Sir Henry,” said I, drawing my chair to the table at which he was 
sitting—*' | hope your present residence is made as comfortable as circum- 
stances''——-— 

“| neither deserve nor desire any thing agreeable,” he replied. gloomily. “| 
know-—I feel itall; Iam conscious of my deep degradation ; but of the particular 
offence for which Lam arrested, I solemnly declare that I am innocent. How- 
ever,” he concluded, abruptly, ‘* 1 must not be diverted from what I am doing,” 
and inclining politely towards me, he resumed his pen. I sat watching him in 
silence for some minutes. He seemed to be unconscious of my presence—com- 
pletely absorbed with what he was doing I was turning about in my mind how 
[could best introduce the topic I wished, when he suddenly asked me, without 
removing bis eyes from the paper, how I had left Lady Anne. 

Tam glad you ask after her, Sir Henry—for she is afaid you are oftended 
wich her.” 

“ Not at all—not the least ! 
with a sigh 

‘Indeed! her ladyship does not think so, however! She is in town—at my 
house: will you permit me to bring her here '” 4 

* Why—why—do the regulations of this place admit of females coming?” he 


It is surely J who am the offender,” he replied, 


| asked, with a puzzled air, proceeding to ask, in a breath—* Has any thing further 


Fain would | draw | 


acurtain between your intense agonies and the cold scrutiny of the unsympa- | 


thizing world ! 


From Lady Anne's maid I gathered a dreadful corroboration of the intelli- | 


gence I had obtained in the morning. True I found it to be, that every domestic, 
except herself and the cook, had been dismissed by the despotic Baronet; the 
former retaining her place solely through the peremptoriness of his lady ; the 
latter from necessity. Why did not the disbanded servants spread the alarm! 
—was explained by the consummate cunning with which Sir Henry, to the last, 
concealed his more violent extravagances, and the address with which he fixed 
upon Lady Anne the imputation of insanity, alleging frequently, as the cause of 
dismissing his servants, bis anxiety to prevent their witnessing the humiliation 
of his Lady. More effectually to secure himself impunity, he had supplied them 
liberally with money, and sent them into Wales' On one occasion he had de 
tected Sims—the maid—in the act of running from the Hall, with the determi 
nation, at all bazards. of disclosing the fearful thraldom in which they were kept 
by the madman ; but he seemed apprized of her movements—she fancied, even 
of her intentions—as if by magic ;— met her at the Hall gates, and threatened 
to shoot ber, unless she instantly returned, and on her knees took an oath of se- 
crecy for the future He would not allow a stranger, or visitor of any descrip 
tion, under any pretence, to enter the precincts of the Hall, or any member of his 
family, except as above mentioned, to quit them. He had prayers three times 
a-day, and walked in procession every day at nvon round the house—bhimself, 
his lady, her maid, and the cook ; with many other freaks of a similar nature 
He got up at night, and paraded with fire-arms about his grounds! I understood 
that these palpable evidences of insanity had made their appearance only for a 
few days before the one on which | had been summuned. Sir Henry, I found, 
had always been looked upon as an eccentric man; and he had tact enough to 
procure his unfortunate Lady the sympathy of his household, on the score of 
imbecility. After giving the maid such general directions as suggested them 
selves, to procure an immediate supply of atterdants, and to have the neighbour- 
ing apothecary called in on the slightest emergency —and enjoining her to devote 
herself entirely to her unhappy lady—lI returned to her chamber. The slight 
noise I made in opening and shutting the dour startled her ladyship from the 
brief doze into which she had fallen a few minutes before | quitted her bed-side 
She continved ina state of lamentable exhaustion; and finding the soothing 
draught I had ordered for her was beginning to exhibit its drowsy agency, I re- 
signed my patient into the hands of the apothecary whom I had sent for, and 


¢ 


' 


transpired '"’ 

« Nothing,” I replied, not knowing to what he alluded. 

‘* Will she be calm?” 

* Why otherwise, Sir Henry *” 

‘* Or object to your being present all the while!” 

* No—I am sure she will not.” 

“ Mind—I cannot bear her to bring any bells with her!" 

“ Rely upon it, Sir Henry. you shall not be annoyed.” 

“ Well—then I beg you will leave me for the present, that I may prepare for 
the interview. Had we not better engage a short-hand writer to attend’? You 
know she might say something of moment.”’ 

* We will see that every thing is arranged 
then, you will be prepared t”’ 

He bowed—resumed his pen, and I withdrew. There seemed little to be ap- 
prehended from the interview, provided he retained his present humour, and Lady 
Anne could overcome her agitation, and control her feelings. : 

On returning home, I found her ladyship had risen, and was sitting with my 
wife, in tears—but more composed than I had left her. I told her how calm and 
contented Sir Henry appeared—and the satisfaction with which he received the 
proposal of her visit: she clasped her hands together, and assured me, with a 
faint hysteric laugh, how very happy she was! Presently she began to convince 
me that I need be under no apprehension for her—and repeated her conviction 
that she should preserve a perfect composure in Sir Henry's presence. over and 
over again, with such increasing vehemence, as ended in a_ violent fit of 
hysterics. My heart heavily migave me for the event of the interview—however, 
there was nothing for it but to try the experiment 

About six o'clock, her ladyship, together with her sister, Lady Julia E 
who had been hastily summoned from the country, and Mr Courthrope, drove 
with me to Somerfield House. They were all shewn into the drawingroom, where 
Dr. Y and I left them, that we might prepare his patient for the visit. Dr 
Y saw no objection to the whole party being admitted : so, in a moment's 
time, we introduced the wretched couple to one another 

“Ab, Henry!” exclaimed Lady Anne, the moment she saw him, rushing into 
his arms—where she lay for a while, silent and motionless 

‘ Julia—is that you! How are you '” enquired the Baronet, with an easy 
air, still holding his wife in his arms. She sobbed violently. ‘‘ Hush, Anne, 
bush !"—he whispered. ‘ You must be calm ; they allow no noise here, of any 
kind. They wil! order you to leave the room !—Besides—you disturb me—se 
that I shall never be able to get through the interview '" All this was said with 
the coolest composure ; as if he were quite unconscious of being the object of 
his wife's agonizing attentions. Her sobs, however, became louder and louder 
«Silence, Anne!” said the Baronet, sternly; “this is foolish!” 


In twe hours’ time, Sir Henry, 











Her arms 


For the first mile or two the Ba-’ to return to her husband's presence. 
He soon, however, appeared to | languished 

grow restless—then violent—and ultimately almost unmanageable | 
one of the carriage windows to atoms, and almost strangled one of his keepers, oppressing silence, ‘‘ to explain the whole mystery 


I soon learned her ubject in hurrying thus to town; it was 


Rely upon it, Providence will strengthen you, and you will prove | 


As soon as she was sufficiently recovered, she yielded | 


He had, from great violence and | 


instantly fell from around him, for she had swooned—and I tore 
room—begging the others to continue till my return 
suffering patient by a potent draught of sal volatile—and e 


her from the 
I soon restored my 
‘ nabled her once more 
We were all seated—but conversation 


“It is now my bitter duty,” said the Baronet, with a serious air. breaking the 
Have you fir 4 
to bear it '"—She nodded—* And in the presence of so ao sesame ¥* = 
she nodded—to speak was impossible “oe 

“ Perhaps we had better leave!” said I. 

* No—not one of you, unless you wish. The more witnesses of truth the 
better,""—replied the Baronet—proceeding with much solemnity of manner— 
* Lam not—I never was—a dishonorrable man; yet J fear it will be difficult to 
persuade you to believe me, when you shall have heard ail. The dreadful Pa 
cret, however, must come out; I fee! that my recent conduct requires expla- 
nation—that disguise is no longer practicable, or availing. The hand of God 
has brought me hither, and is heavy upon me—you see before you a wretch 
whom He has marked with a curse heavier than that of Cain '” 4 

To be continued. 
—— 


JACOB FAITHFUL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF PETER simpLE.—Continucd from the last Albion. 


I did not awake the next morning till roused by the police, who brought us 
up to the magistrates. ‘The crowd who followed appeared to make no distine- 


ary, and to me very annoying, were liberally made. “ He’s a young hand for 
| such work,” cried one. ‘ There's gallows marked in his face,” observed ano- 

ther, to whom, when I turned round to look at him, I certainly could have re- 
turned the compliment. The station was not far from the magistrates’ office 
aud we soon arrived. The principal officer went into the inner room, and com. 
municated with the magistrates before they came out and tvok their seats on the 
bench 

“Where is Jacob Faithful? My lad, do you know the nature of an oath?” 

I answered in the affirmative ; the oath was administered, and my evidence 
taken down. It was then read over to the prisoners, who were asked if they 
had any thing to say in their defence. Fleming, who had sent for his lawyer 
was advised to inake no answer. Marables quietly replied, that all the boy had 
said was quite true. 

* Recollect,” said the magistrate, “‘ we cannot accept you as king's evidence ; 
that of the boy is considered sufficient.” 

«I did not intend that you should,” replied Marables; “J only want to ease 
my conscience, not to try for my pardon.” 

They were then committed for trial and led away toprison. I could not help 
going up to Marables and shaking his hand, before he was led away. He lifted 
up his two arms, for he was still handcuffed, and wiped his eyes, saying, ** Let 
it be a warning to you, Jacob—-not that I think you need it ; but stil! 1 once was 
| honest as yourself—and look at me now.” And he cast his eyes down sorrow- 
| fully upon his fettered wrists. They quitted the room, Fleming giving me a 
| look which was very significant of what my chance would be, if ever I fell into 
his clutches 

‘We must detain you, my lad,” observed one of the magistrates, ‘‘ withou 
you can procure a sufficient bail for your appearance as witness on the trial.” 

I replied, that I knew of no one, except my master, Mr. Drummond, and my 
schoolmaster, and had no means of letting them know of my situation. 


' 
‘and in smothered accents warned him to resist the indulgence of unbridled tion between the prisoners and the witness, and remarks not very compliment. 


The magistrate then directed the officer to go down by the first Brentford 
coach, acquaint Mr. Drummond of what had passed, and that the lighter would 
} remain in charge of the river police, until he could send hands on board of her 
and I was allowed to sit down on a bench behind the bar. It was not until past 
noon that Mr. Drummond, accompanied by the Dominie, made his appearance 
To save time, the magistrates gave them my deposition to read: they put in 
bail, and I was permitted to leave the court. We went down by the coach, but 
as they went inside and I was out, J had not many questions asked until my ar- 
rival at Mr. Drummond's house, when I gave a detailed account of a!! that had 
happened 
* Proh! Deus exclaimed the Domine, when I had finished my story 
“Wha: an escape! How narrowly, as Propertius hath it, femininely, * Enpi- 
tur nolas jam pridem carus puer.’ Well was it, that thou hadst learnt to swim 
—thou must have struggled lustily. ‘Pugnat in adversas tre natator aquas,’ 
yea, lustily for thy life, child. Now, God be praised !” 
| ButMr. Drummond was anxious that the lighter should be brought back to 
the wharf; he, therefore gave me my dinner, for I had eaten nothing that day, 
and thea despatched me in a boat with two men, to bring her up the river. The 
next morning we arrived ; and Mr. Drummond, not having yet selected any 
| other person to take her ‘n charge, I was again some days on shore, dividing my 
time between the Domine and Mr. Drummond's, where I was always kindly 
treated, not only by him, but also by his wife and little daughter Sarah. : 
A master for the lighter was soon found, and as! passed a considerable time 
under his orders, [ must describe him particularly. He had served the best part 
| of his life on board a man-of-war, had been in many general and single actions 
and at the battle of Trafalgar had wound up his servitude with the loss of both 
his legs, and an out-pension from Greenwich Hospital. which he preferred to 
being received upon tbe establishment, as he had a wife and children; since that 
time he had worked on the river. He was very active, broad shouldered, and 
had probably, before he lost his legs, been a man of at least five feet eleven or 
six feet high, but as he found that he could keep his balance better upon short 
stumps than long ones, he had reduced his wooden legs to about eight inches in 
length, which, with his square body, gave him the appearance of a huze dwarf 
He bore, and I will say most deservedly, an excellent character. His temper 
was always cheerful, and he was a little inclined tu drink; but the principal 
| feature in him was his lightness of heart; he was always singing. His voice 
was very fine and powerful; when in the service, he used to be summened to 
sing to the captain and officers, and was the delight of the forecastle. His me- 
mory was retentive, and his stock of songs incredible ; at the same time, he 
seldom or ever sung more than one or two stanzas of a song in the way of quo- 
tation, or if apt to what was going on, often altering the words to suit the occa- 
sion. He was accompanied by his son Tom, a lad of my own age, as merry as 
his father, and who bad a good treble voice and a great deal of humour: he 
would often take the song up from his father, with words of his own putting in, 
with ready wit and good tune. We three compesed the crew of the lighter ; 
and as there had already been considerable loss from demurrage, were embarked 
as soon as they arrived. The name of the father was Tom Beazely, but he was 
always known on the river as ‘* Old Tom,” or, as some more learned wag had 
| christened him, * the Merman on two sticks.” As soon as we had pot our traps 
on board, as old Tom called them, he received his orders, and we cast off from 
the wharf. The wind was favourable. Young Tom was as active as a mon- 
key, and as full of tricks. His father took the helm, while we two, assisted by 
a dog of the small Newfoundland breed, which Tom had taught to take a rope 
in his teeth, and be of no small service to two boys in bowsing on a tackle, 
made sail upon the lighter, and away we went, while old Tom's strain might be 
heard from either shore. 


" 


** Loose, loose every sail to the breeze, 
The course of the vessel improve, 
I've done with the toil of the seas, 
Ye sailors I'm bound to my love.” 


“Tom, you beggar, is the bundle ready for your mother’ We must drop the 
skiff, Jacob, at Battersea reach, and send the clothes on shore for the old wo- 
man to wash, or there'll be no clean shirts for Sunday. Shove in your shirts, 
Jacob, the old woman won't mind that. She used to wash for the mess. 
Clap on, both of you, and get another pull at those haulyards. That'll do, my 
bantains 

“Hoist, hoist, every sai] to the breeze, 
Come, shipmates, and join in the song, 

Let's drink while the barge cuts the seas, 
To the gale that may drive her along,” 


“Tom, where's my pot of tea! Come, my boy, we must pipe to breakfast 
Jacob, there's a rope towing overboard. Now, Tom, hand me my tea, and I'l! 
steer with one hand, drink with the other, and as for the legs, the less we say 
about them the better ' 


* * . 


I have narrated this conversation, as it will give the reader a bet- 
ter idea of Tom, and his familiarity with his father. Tom was fond of his fa- 
ther, and although mischievous, and too fond of drinking. when he could obtain 
liquor, was not disobedient or vicious. We had nearly reached Battersea-fields 
when they returned on deck.” 

** Do you know, Jacob, how the parish of Battersea came into possession of 
thuse fields ?” 

«No, I do not.” 

* Well, then, I'll tell you; it was because the Battersea people were more 
humane and charitable than their neighbours. There was a time when those 
fields were of no value, now they're worth a mint of money, they say. The 
body of a poor devil, who was drowned in the river, was washed on shore on 
those banks, and none of the parishes would be at the expense of burying it 
The Battersea people, though they had least right to he called upon, would not 
allow the poor felluw's corpse to be lying on the mud, and they went to the ex- 
pense. Now when the fields became of value, the other parishes were ready 
enough to claim them, but the case was tried, and as it was proved that Batter- 
sea bad buried the body, the fields were decided to belong to that parish. So 
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they were well paid for their humazity. and they deserved it. 
says you know the river well, Jacob.” 
«1 was born on it.” 

“Yes, so I heard, and all about your father and mother’s death. 
ling Tom of it, because he's too fond of bowsing up his yd 
+: Well, father, there's no occasion to remind Jacob; the tear is in his eye al- 
ready,” replied Tom, with consideration. 

“] wish you never had any other drop in your eye,—but never mind, Jacob, 
I did'nt think of what I was saying. Look ye, d’ye see that little house with 
the two chimneys—that'’s mine, and there's my old woman—I wonder what 
she’s about just now. Tom, boy, hav! up the skiff and paddie on shore with 
the bundle ; ask the old woman how she is, and tell her I'm hearty ” Tom 
was in the boat in a moment, and pulling lustily for shore. ‘ That makes me 
recollect when I returned to my mother, a’ter the first three years of my sea | 
service. I borrowed the skiff from the skipper—I was in a Greenland-man, my 
first ship—and pulled ashore to my mother’s cottage under the cliff. I thought 
the old soul would have died with joy.” Here old Tom was silent, brushed a 
tear from his eye, and as usual commenced a strain, soflo voce. 


Mr. Drummond | 


| 


I was tel- | 


“* Why what's that to you, if my eyes I’m a wiping, 
A tear is a pleasure, d'ye see, in its way.” 


It was now time to anchor, as we were meeting the flood. Tom, who officiat- 
ed as cook, served up the dinner, which was ready ; and we were all very plea- 
sant, Tom treating his father with perfect confidence. As we had not to weigh 
again for some hours, ourrepast was prolonged, and old Tom having fulfilled 
his promise to his son, of a stiff one, took one or two himself, and became very 
garrulous. 

« Come, spin us a good yarn, father, we've nothing to do, and Jacob will like 
to hear you.” 

“ Well, then, sv I will,” answered he, “ what shall it be about !” 

« Fire and water, of course,” replied Tom 

“ Well, then, I'll tell you something about both, since you wish it; how I 
came into his Majesty's sarvice through fire, and how the officer who pressed 
me went out of it through water. I was still ‘prentice, and wanted about three | 
months to sarve my time, when of course I should no longer be protected from 
sarving the king, when the ship I was in, sailed up the Baltic with a cargo of 
bullocks. We had at least two hundred on board, tied up on platforms on every 
deck, with heads close to the sides, and all their sterns looking in board. They 
were fat enough when they came on board, but soon dwindled away: the wea- 
ther was very bad, and the poor creatures rolled against each other, and slipped 
about in a way that it pitied you to see them. However, they were stowed so 
thick, that they held one another up, which proved of service to them in the | 
heavy gales which tossed the ship about likeapeainarattle. We had joined 
a large convoy, and were entering the Sound, when as usual itfell calm, and out 
came the Danish gun-boats to attack us. ‘The men-of-war who had charge of 
the convoy behaved nobly: but still they were becalmed, and many of us were 
along way astern. Our ship was pretty well up, but she was too far in-shore ; 
and the Danes made a dash at us with the hope of makinga capture. The 
men-of-war, seeing what the enemy were about, sent boats to beat them off; but 
it was too late to prevent their boarding, which they did. Not wishing to peep 
through the bars of the gaol at Copenhagen, we left the ship in our bea\s on 
one side, just as the Danes boarded on the other, and pulled towards the meo-of- 
war's armed boats coming to our assistance. The men-of-war’s boats pulled 
right for the ship to retake her, which they did certainly, but not before the 
enemy had set fire to the vessel, and had then pulled off towards another. See- 
ing this, the men-of-war's boats again gave chase to the Danes, leaving us to 
extinguish the flames, which were now bursting out fore and aft, and climoing 
like fiery serpents up to the maincatharpings. We soon found that it was 
impossible : we remained as long as the heat and smoke would permit us, and 
then we were obliged to be off; but I shall never forget the roaring and moaning 
of the poor animals who were then roasting alive. It was a cruel thing of the 
Danes to fire a vessel full of those poor creatures, Somme had broken loose, 
and were darting up and down the decks goring the others, and tumbling down 
the hatchways: others remained trembling, or trying tu snuff up a mouthful of | 
fresh air amongst the smoke ; but the struggling and bellowing. as the fire caught 
the vessel fore and aft, and was grilling two hundred poor creatures at once, was 
at last shocking, and might have been heard foramile. We did all we coald 
I cut the throats of a dozen, but they kicked and struggled so much, falling 
down upon, and treading you under their feet; and once one laid upon me, and 
I expected to be burnt with them, for it was not until | was helped that I could | 
get clearof the pooranimal. So we stayed as long as we could, and then left 
them totheir fate; and the smell of burnt meat as we shoved off, was as 
horrible as the cries and wailings of the poor beasts themselves. The men-of- 
war boats returned, having cha 


away the Danes, and very kindly offered us | 
alla ship, as we had lost our owh, so that you see that by fire I was forced into | 
his Majesty's sarvice. Now, the boat which took us, belonged to one of the 
frigates who had charge of the convoy, and the lieutenant who commanded the 
boat was a swearing, tearing sortof chap, who lived as if his life was to last for | 
ever. After I was taken on board, the captain asked me if I would enter, and | 
I though that I might as well sarve the king handsomely, sol volunteered. It’s | 
always the best thing to do, when you're taken, and can’t help yourself, for you 
are more trusted than a pressed man who is obstinate. I liked the service from 
the first—the captain was nota particular man; according to some people's | 
idea of the service, she wasn’t in quite man-of-war fashion, but she was a happy 
ship, andthe meu would have followed and fought forthe captain to the last 
drop of their blood. That's the sort of ship forme. I've seen cleaner decks, 
but I never saw merrier hearts The only one of the officers disliked by the 
men was the lieutenant who pressed me; he had a foul mouth, and no discre- 
tion; and as for swearing, it was really terrible to hear the words which came 
out of his mouth. I don't mind an oath rapped out in the heat of the moment, 
but he invented his oaths when he was cool, and let them out in his rage. We 
were returning home, after having seen the convoy safe, when we met witha 
gale of wird inour teeth, one of the very worst I ever fellin with. It had been 
blowing hard from the S.W., and then shifted to the N.W., and made a cross 
sea, which was tremendous. Now, the frigate wasa very old vessel, and 
aithough they had often had her into dock and repaired her below. they bad 
taken no notice of her upper works, which were as rotten as a medlar I think 
it was about three bells in the middle watch, when the wind was howling | 
through the rigging, for we had no canvas on her ‘cept a staysail and trysail, 
when the staysail sheet went, and she broached-to afore they could prevent her 
The lieutenant I spoke of had the watch, and his voice was heard through the | 
roaring of the wind, swearing at the men to haul down the staysai), that we | 
might bend on the sheet, and set it right again; when she having, as I said, | 
bruached-to, a wave—aye, a wave as high as the maintop almost. took the | 
frigate right on her broadside, and the bulwarks of the quarter-deck being, as | 
I said, quite rotten, cut them off clean level with the main chains, sweeping | 
them, and guns, and men, all overboard together. The mizen-mast went, but | 
the main-mast held on, and 1 was under its lee at the time, and was saved by 
clinging on like a nigger, while fora minute I was under the water, which | 
carried almost all away with it to leeward. As soon asthe water passed over me, 
I looked up, and around me—it was quite awful ; the quarter-deck was cut off | 
as with a knife—not a soul ‘eft there, that I could see ; no man at the wheel— 
mizen-masts gone—skylights washed away—waves making a clear breach, and 
no defence ; boats washed away from the quarters—all silent on deck, but plenty 
of noise below and on the main-deck for the ship was nearly full of water, and 
all below were hurrying up in their shirts, thinking that we were going down 
At last the captain crawled up, and clung by the stancheons, followed by the 
first lieutenant and the officers, and by degrees all was quiet, the ship was 
cleared, and the hands were turned up to muster, under the half-deck. There 
were forty-sevea men who did not answer tu their names—they had been sum- 
moned to answer for their lives, poor fellows! and there was also the swearing 
lieutenant not to be found. Well, at last we got the hands on deck, and put 
her before the wind, scudding under bare poles. As we went aft, to the taffrail, 
the bulwark of which still remained, with about six feet of the quarter-deck 
bulwark on each side, we observed something clinging to the stern ladder, dip- 
ping every now and then into the sea, as it rose under her counter, and assisted 
the wind in driving her before the gale. We soon made it out to be a man, and 
I went down, slipped a bowling knot over the poor fellow, and with some 
difficulty we were both hauled up again. It proved to be the lieutenant who 
had been washed under the counter, and clung to the stern ladder, and had thus 
miraculously been preserved. It was a long while before he came to, and he 
never did any duty the whole week we were out. till we got into Yarmouth 
Roads; indeed, he hardly ever spoke aword to any one, but seemed to be 
always in serious thought. When we arvived, he gave his commission to the 
captain, and went on shore; went to school again, they say, and bore up for a 
parson, and for alll know, he'll preach somewhere next Sunday. So you see, 
water drove him out of the service, and fire forced me in. There's a yarn for 
you, Jacob.” 
‘| like it very much,” replied I 
“ And now, father, give usa whole song, and none of your little bits.” 


Old 


Tom broke out with the “ Death of Neleon,” in a style that made the tune and | 


words ring in my ears for the whole evening 


The moon was up before the tide served, and we weighed our anchor ; old 
Tom steering, while his son was preparing supper, and remained forward, 
keeping a sharp look out, that we did not run foul of any thing. It was a beau- 
tiful night, and as we passed through the several! bridges, the city appeared as if 
it were illuminated, from the quantity of gas throwing asort of halo of light 


over the tops of the buildings which occasionally marked out the main streets 








| was pale but resolute; but when I looked at Marables, | was astonished 


| opened the trial, stated that Fleming, alias Barkett, alas Wenn, with many 


| me vary in my evidence 
| could, of saying all I could in favour of Marables 
| would ask me no more questions 


| own, and the manner in which they had been robbed of it, were examined 


| ing the life of a fellow creature 
| possible 
| your sentence is, that you be removed from this court to the place from whence 
| you came, and from thence to the place of execution, there to be hanged by the 
| neck till you are dead ; and may God, in his infiaite goodness, have mercy on 


SHye Albion. 


from the genera! dark mass—old Tom's voice was still occasionally heard, as the 
scene brought to his remembrance his variety of song. 
* For the marmur of thy lips, love, 
Come sweetly unto me, 
As the sound of oars that dip, love, 
At moonlight in the sea.” 

I never was more delighted than when I heard these snatches of different 
songs poured forth in such melody from old Tom's lips, the notes floating along 
the water during the silence of the night. 1 turned aft to look at him ; his face 
was directed upwards, looking on the moon, which g!ided majestically through 
the heavens, silvering the whole of the landscape. The water was smouth as 
glass, and the rapid tide had swept us clear of the ranges of ships in the pool 
both banks of the river were clear, when old Tom again commenced 

“ The moon is up, her silvery beam 

Shines bower, and grove, and mountain over, 
A flood of radiance heaven doth seem 

To light thee, maiaen, to thy lover 

** Well, the moon's a beautiful creature—God bless her! How often have we 
longed for her in the dark winter, channel-cruizing, when the waves are flying 
over the Eddystone, and trying in their malice to put out the light. I don't 
wonder at people making songs to the moon, nor at my singing them. We'll 
anchor when we get down the next reach 

We swept the next reach with the tide, which was now slacking faet. Our 
anchor was dropped, and we all went to supper, and to bed. I have been parti 
cular in describing the first day of my being on board with my new shipmates, 
as it may be taken as a sample of our every-day life ; Tom and his father fight 
ing and making friends, cooking, singing, and spinning yarns ; still I shall have 
more scenes to describe. Our voyage was made, we took in a return cargo, 





| and arrived at the proprietor’s wharf, when [ found that I could not proceed with 


them the next vovage, as the trials of Fleming and Marables was expected to 
come on in afew days. The lighter therefore took in another cargo, and sailed 
without me, Mr. Drummond as usual giving me the run of his house 

It was on the 7th of November, if I recollect rightly, that Fleming and Mara- 
bles were called up to trial at the Old Bailey. and 1 was in the court, with Mr 
Drummond and the Domine, soon after ten o'clock. After the judge had taken 
his seat, as their trial was first on the list, they were ushered in. They were 
both clean, and well dressed. In Fleming I could perceive little difference he 
Mr 
Drummond did not at first recognize him—he had fallen away from seventeen 
stone to, at the most, thirteen, his clothes hung loosely about him—bhis ruddy 
cheeks had vanished—his nose was become sharp, and his ful! round face had 
been changed to an oblong. Still there remained that natural good-humoured 
expression in his countenance, and the sweet smile played upon his lips. His | 
eyes glanced fearfully round the court—he felt his disgraceful situation— the 
colour mounted to his temples and forehead, and he then became again pale as 4 
sheet, casting down his eyes, as if desirous to see no more 

After the indictment had been read over, the prisoners were asked by the 
clerk of the court whether they pleaded guilty, or not guilty. ‘ Not guilty,” 
replied Fleming, iu a bold voice. ‘“ John Marables—guilty, or not guilty ' 
“ Guilty,” replied Marables—* guilty, my lord;" and he covered up his face | 
with his hands 

Fleming was indicted on three counts, an assault, with intent to murder ; 
having stolen goods in his possession ; and for a burglary in a dwelling-house, 
on such a date; but I understood that they had nearly twenty more charges 
against him, had these failed. Marables was indicted for having been accessory 
to the last charge, as receiver of stolen guods. The counsel for the crown, who 


more aliases, had for a long while been at the head of the most notorious gang 
of thieves which had infested the metropolis for many years; that justice had 
long been in search of him, but that he had disappeared, and it had been sup- 
posed that he had quitted the kingdom to avoid the penalties of the Jaw, to | 
which he had subjected himself by his enormities. It appeared, however, that | 
he had taken a step which not only blinded the officers of the police, but at the 
same time had enabled the gang to carry on their depredations with more im 
punity than ever. He had concealed himself in a lighter on the river, and ap 
pearing in her as one diligently performing his duty, and earning his livelihood 
as an honest man, had by such means been enabled even to extend his influence, 
the number of his associates, and his audacious schemes. ‘The principal means 
of detection in the case of burglary, was by advertising the goods, and the great 
difficulty on the part of such miscreants was to obtain a ready sale for them— 
the receivers of stolen goods being aware that the thieves were at their mercy, 
and must accept what was offered. Now, to obviate these difficulties, Fleming 
had, as we before observed, concealed himself from justice on board of a river | 
barge, which was made the receptacle for stolen goods. ‘Those which had been | 


nefariously obtained at one place, being by him and bis associates carried up | 


and down the river in the craft. and disposed of at a great distance, by which 
means the goods were never brought to light, so as to enable the police to re- 
cognize, or trace them. ‘This system had now been carried on with great suc 
cess for upwards of twelve months, and would in all probability have not been 
discovered even now, bad it not been that a quarre! as to profits had taken place, 
which induced two of his associates to give information to the officers ; and these 
two associates had also been permitted to turn king's evidence, in a case of bur- 
glary, in which Fleming was a principal, provided that it was considered neces- 
sary. But there was a more serious charge against the prisoner, that of having 
attempted the life of a boy, named Jacob Faithful, belonging to the lighter, and 
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in the world; they never know when they are beaten. You tay assai!) them 
with logic, you may batter them with syllogisms—what care they’ You think 
you have got them fairly into a reductwo ad absurdum—you have driven them to 
Point Nonplus—you have left them with not so much as a leg to stand vpon— 
and straightway they take up their old position just as if nothing had happened 
That's always the way with Kate, at least When I have outwrangled her til) 
1 am nearly black in the face, and she is reduced to & posiiive nonentity, calmly 
she spreads out her wings, like a regenerated pharnix (excuse the staleness of 
the simile ') and from those cinders of argumentation, rises up in all the pride of 
voruffied plumage. This puts me ina pet—well it may, indeed '—and then we 
get to * high words ;" and then Kate laughs ; and then I bounce out of the 
room; and, running to this little den of mine, set-to to vindicate myself in an 
essay 

That's the best way of disputing, after all—the pleasantest, at any rate 
You can then give your arguments fair play. If there is a weak point in your 
adversary’s reasoning, what fine tearing werk vou can make of uw! And if a 
tough objection comes in your way, how easy to misunderstand it, of snip it over 
altogether! Commend me to your pen-argument, there is none can compare 
with it, Tt is like a grand field-day and review, where the troops are atl on one 
side : or, if you are obliged, for candour's sake, to give yourself a few heavy 
lunges, no fear but you will find means to parry them—like the cat in the kitchen, 
you need not care being tossed head over heels a little, for there is no danger but 
you will come down on your legs again 

How any one can like chess moves my especial wonder. It is the dullest, the 
puzzlingest, and the tediousest game under the sun. There they sit, Kate and 
James, posing and prosing over those horees’-heads and fools’ caps hour after 
hour, night after night. They speak but once or twice in an evening, and then 
only monosyllabically, Check '"—and it seems as if a chair or a table had 
been suddenly endowed with speech. They can't talk themselves, and they 
can't be talked to. You cannot ask the civilest question but they give you a 
sulky answer—il, indeed, they condescend to give you an answer at all 
call it playing at chess. monsirous perversion ! 
than algebra 

I have mentioned backgammon. Yes, backgammon is a game 

what spirit—what merriment—what variety ! 
dice—bang-sixes' Bravo! take you up—cover my 
again, and complete the last point in my own table. Ha, ha! if that ie not 
enough to make any one die with laughing, what is’ Throw again—sia and 
three— obliged to leave a blot—fours—by Jove, you take me—there Agaiw— op 
I go, two men mast-headed in a moment, and my adversary grinning from ear to 
ear. Ha, ha, ha! 

That's what I like in backgammon. The reverses are so sudden—the ups 
and downs are as quick as in running hand 


1 hey 
-to me it seems harder work 


What life 
Rattle, rattle, rattle, go the 
own blot-—take you up 


You have not time to brood over 
your ill luck, and your enjoyment is the keener for the shortness of your triumph 
It is like a game at fisticuffs, where you shake hands with your antagonist belore 
you set-to, and pledge his health in a bumper when a 
isfar more vicious war to the knife-——thorough 
* good hating " Tn bac kgammon, you have not lume to be angry ; in chess, ill- 
blood must needs grow from so long brooding. | would not willingly walk out 
in the dark with aman whom I had beaten at chess. You may believe it or 


is over. The other one 
downright French and English 


| not, as you like , but Lonce knew a young fellow who lost bie mistress and forty 


thousand pounds by indiscreetly taking her queen with one of hie pawns, and 
my uncle, who is as fond of backgammon as | am, assures me that he has heard 
of a person who, having been stale-mated when on the point of winning a long 
contested game, took it so much to heart that 
weeks after 


he cut bis carotid artery three 
For my part, ] never could properly understand chess—it is such 
in-and-out, three-cornered work. The rooks, bishops, and pawns I could manage 
well enough ; but those horrid horses’ beads, they always perplexed me. And 


then that castling the king, | never could remember, from one time to another, 


| how it was to be done; and never saw the use of it when it was done. Most 
| people, | believe, play at chess because they think it fine to de so; young ladies, 
because they fancy it argues a masculine mind——voung men, because tt hides 


their stupidity—retired tallow-chandlers, because they conser it gentee! I 
was once fool enough to be dazzled by the glitter of the red and white, studied 
Phillidor, and went to see the automaton. But the fit was not of long duration 

J soon cut my wisdom-teeth—I soon returned to dear old backgammon ; and 
] wish, reader, you and | could have a hit together at this moment. Leen never 
tire of backgammon. It is like * Sweet Home," | mean,) you can- 
not have too much of it; the here it feeds on,” 
(really our quotations and similes are shockingly antique); it is like bread-and- 
cheese, of which it is said, the more you eat the hungrier you get. It un- 
wearies the mind, and rectifics the spirits. Itturne @ Nero into an Augustus, 
and a Cymon intoa Caesar. The very sight of a backgammon-board is enough 
to put me into a good humour Those stripes ef crimson and grey, how pleasant 
they be, hhe the glowing clouds of a summer sunset, or the brilliant corvusca 
tions of the Aurora Borealis! How different the arena of the chess war' ls 
always pute me inmind of the symbol on an alehouse window It deserves no 
better than to be payed on a shutter 

Backgammon is essentially a gay game. It is not to be played with solemn 
thoughts and sour fates. You ought to laugh every time you throw, and if you 
have not a jest ready for every “ doublets,” you don't deserve to throw doublets 
again as long as you live 


(the song 


appetite * grows by what 


As backgammon is a game almost entirely of chance, 
it will scarcely be in goal taste to make much stand upon your skill Less is it 
to be endured that you should be constantly referring to Hoyle, for the main 

tenance of some vexatious rule or foolish courtesy. If a man stand shilly- 
shallying over 4 blot. or hesitates to take ove of your men, for fear of the con 


who, it appeared, had suspicions of what was going on, and, in duty to bis mas- | sequences, beware how you lend hun your money, or entrast him with the title- 


ter, had carefully watched the proceedings, and given due notice to others of | deeds of your house ! 
The lad was the chief evidence | 


what he had discovered from time to time 


If a man insults you by pedantically quoting and reso- 
lutely maintaining antiquated law, such as, “If you touch 4 man you must move 


against the prisoner Fleming, and also against Marables, the other prisoner, of it, and if you relinquish it you cannot recall it,” shut the board in bis face, ring 


whom he could only observe, that circumstances would transpire, during the trial, | for your slippers, and go ty bed 
| in his favour, which he had no doubt would be well considered by his lordship. | whom I had long been on terms of intimacy 
| He would not detain the gentlemen of the jury any longer, but at once call on 


the witnesses. 
I was then summoned, again asked the same questions as to the nature of an 
oath, and the judge being satisfied with my replies, I gave my evidence as be- 


| fore; the judge, as I perceived, carefully examining my previous deposition, to 


ascertain if any thing | now said was at variance with my former assertions 
I was then cross-examined by the counsel for Fleming; but he could not make 
I did, however, take the opportunity, whenever I 
At last, the counsel! said he 
I was dismissed, and the police-officer who 
had picked me up, and other parties who identified the various property 4s their 
The 
evidence was too clear to admit of doubt. The jury immediately returned a 
verdict of guilty against Fleming aud Marables, but strongly recommended Ma- 
rables, tothe mercy of the crown. The judge rose, put on his black cap, and 
addressed the prisoners as follows. The court was so still, that a pin falling 
might have been heard 

“ You, William Fleming, have been tried by a jury of your countrymen, up- 
on the charge of receiving stolen goods, to which you have added the more atro- 
cious crime of intended murder. You have had a fair and impartial trial, and 
have been found guilty; and it appearsthat even had you escaped in this in- 
stance, other charges equally heavy, and which would equally consign you to 
condign punishment, were in readiness tu be preferred against you. Your life 
has been one of guilt, not only in your own person, dut also in abetting and stimu- 
lating others to crime , and you have wound up your shameful career, by attempt- 
To hold out to you any hope of mercy, is im- 
Your life is justly forfeited to the offended laws of your country, and 


| your soul! 
| “You, John Marables, have pleaded guilty to the charges brought against 
| you ; and it has appeared, dcring the evidence brought out on the trial, that 
| although you have been a party to these nefarious transactions, that you are far 
| from being hardened in your guilt. (* No, no!" exclaimed Marables.) I 
believe sincerely that you are not, and much regret that one who, from the 
evidence brought, appears to have been, previously to this unfortunate con- 
nexion, an honest man, should now appear in so dixgraceful a situation. A 
severe punishment is however demanded by the voice of justice, and by that 
sentence of the Jaw you must now be condemned, at the same time I trust 
that an appeal to the mercy of your sovereign will not be made in vain.” 

The judge then passed the sentence of death upon Marables, the prisoners 
were led out of court, and a new trial commenced ; while Mr. Drummond and 
the Domine conducted me home. About a week after the trial, Fleming suffer- 
ed the penalty of the law; while Marables was sentenced to fourteen years’ 
transportation, which, however, befure his sailing, was commuted to seven 

To be continued. 


—p— 
BACKGAMMON VERSUS CHESS. 
I am just come away from a terrible dispute with my cousin Kate on the 
| relative merits of backgammon anc chess. Kate patronises chess ; I stick up 
| for backgammon ; and to hear us at our argument you would think Bedlam was 
broke loose outright 
| though, to put modesty on the shelf 
all on one side—mine, of course 


for once, the ratiocination is pretty nearly 
Yet, I don't know how it is, I can never bring 


Kate to my way of thinking—nay, she has not unfrequently the assurance to 
y the worst of arguets | 


say that I am the vanquished party. Women are certair 


| One on the other 
| sisted on my throwing again 


| serenity of the deeps 
| hunter, or a pair of bagpipes to a Scotchman 


| game is positively invaluable 
| for the display of a well-turned arm ; how daintily her little fingers curvet about 


I say ovr argument, because I am a gallant fellow; | 


I was once called in to bail a fellow with 
We played a game or two at 
backgammon in the spunging-house. I threw sites, one on one wide the board, 
He protested it was against the rules of the game, and in 
I took up my hat, left the room, and soflered my 
Did I not serve bim rightly! 

The only objection IT ever heard against backgammon was ite want of sociality, 
—only two can play atit. This is the objection of my very good friends, the 
whist players. But I don't consider it an objection’ far from it—it ie an ad 
vantage. ‘There is seldom more than one person in @ company that you care to 
concern yourself about ;—a friend, perhaps. or a sweetheart If a friend, how 
delightful an opportunity it affords you for a téte-a-téte' You go om playing and 
joking, rattling the dice and squibbing off puns, as pleasantly as sunshine in a 
hay-field. ‘The game no more interrupts your thoughts than a gale disturbs the 
It is to your discourse what the accompaniment is to o 
it is as animating as a trumpet to a war-horee, or 4 view-hollo to a fox- 
In the case of a sweetheart, the 
To the lady hereelf what opportunities it affords 


friend to go to prison 


song 


amongst the men; how brilliantly glance ber bright eyes, smiling over some 
lucky throw! And to you, a féte-champétre, ov a fancy Vall, gives not half the 


facilities. | never was in love but once in my life, and then I always used to 
| pay my addresses through the medium of the backgammon board. Oh! Mary 
Rose W———! (Mrs. Jacob Jenkinson new,) Ob! Mary Rose! (Rose- 


mary I used to call you in our more playful moments,) what billings and cooings 
have we had over that mock “ History of England” of your old aunt's! What 
| tender things bave we said under cover of the dice-box! what sighs have we 
mingled with the rattling of the men! how very close have we brought our lips 
(all but kissing) under pretence of disputing a throw, or ascertaming the length 
of asix-and-five' How often, too, when your poor aunt has looked up from 
| her ‘* Whole Duty of Man,” and seen us leaving biot after blot, and throwing 
| helter-skelter. and playing into the wrong table, and taking up our own men in- 
| stead of our adversary's :—how often has she startled us with her old favourite 
exclamation, * Heyday |! how now'” and how have you blashed, Mary, a1 
| being convicted of a sigh or an ogle! and how have I stammered out an excore 
for my fingers, which were haply caught playing themselves amongst your jetty 
ringlets, or for my toe, which was making love to your toe under the litle rose- 
| wood table! Ob! Mary, Mary! those were happy days !—«my heart and your 
heart, Mary But, as I said before, you are Mre. Jacob Jenkinson now, snd 
I mustn't say 4 word of tenderness in your matronly ear, lest that old stock- 
| brokering busband of your's should take it into bis head to sue for damages 
Ob ' Mary, Mary, how could you think of marrying into the 3 per cent Consols, 
—to be dinned to death with the slang of Capel-court,—to give birth to sething 
| but bulls and bears? 

I bave known a game of chess to last two, three, or even four evenings. 
| That seems bad enough ; but what must one think when it comes to he spon 
| out for as many months.—to be played through the medium of the Gener) 
Post-office, and hundreds of miles intervene betwist each move’ Madness! 

madness! | was once challenged to play a game through the Twopenny, but | 
declined with indignation. The challenger showed me # Jetter he hed that 
| morning received from an adversary in Edinburgh, and he expected another, he 
said. by the next vessel from India. The Edinburgh letter ran thos .—* Dear 
Phil,—By moving pawn No. 4 one square forward, you will very much oblige, 
| Dear Phil,—your's very sincerely,—Jobn Johnstone This fact alone is, 
in my mind, enough to damn chess. What affectation what folly! Did any 
one ever bear of a game of backgammon being played after euch 8 foolish 
fashion 1 Never, I'll be bound for it. Then, the sire of superiority the cheseites 
assume over us poor backgammonists, and the utter contempt they profess Ss 
Why, the fact is, that our game is a8 superior to their's as silver te 





our game ! 
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sawdast, In chess, two players must either be equal or unequal. If equal,| 30 In the course of the latter part of this month all the Russian troops were, 27. M. Persil, the Attorney-General, who has made himself so conspicuous 
see through each other's manauvres in a minute; and the game (if not | withdrawn from Constantinople. 


prolonged till both parties are heartily sick of each other, and so dropped from 


AUGUST 


mere weariness) is lost at last by an oversight,—the loser not considering him-| 2. The Jews’ Emancipation Bil! is thrown out in the Lords, the numbers being 
self beaten. If unequal, a certain number of moves places the weaker party | 104 to 54 


hors de combat, and that as often as the game may happen to be renewed. 


| 3. The Dramatic Performances Bil! also thrown out by a majority of 19 to 15 


In backgammon nothing of this sort takes place The most practised player! 5. Sir John Key accepts the Chiltern Hundreds; and on the motion of Sir 


may be beaten by the veriest tyro. Old grandpapa may be gammoned {by his 


little curly-headed granddaughter. Luck's ali Fortune governs throughout 


H. Hardinge, a Committee is appointed to inquire into the charge against him 
— A Bill, abolishing the punishment of death for robbery in a dwe)ling-house, 


conjecture is positively dumfounded. A chancery suit or an action for libel can | passed the Lords 


scarcely be more uncertain in its results. At backgammon all men are fatalists 


7. Marshal Bourmont raises the siege of Oporto, and marches towards 


Many fine moral lessons are contained in its leafless book The “ Talmud ” | Lisbon 


and the ‘ Koran” are not more full of ethica! instruction than those two 


volumes of auti-types. They teach us how vain are all our calculations of the 


10. The Dublin Custom-house stores destroyed by fire. , 
| 14 An account is published of the money paid by the Board of Works since 


future, —how foolish it is for man to trust tu his own predictions in mattersover 1821 for the British Moseum; for repairs, £34,566; and for new buildings, 
which himself bas no control. They counse! us to look with suspicion on | £213,093—making in all the sum of £227,659 


present good fortune, yet never to despair in the midst of adversity Let no 


— About this time serious disturbances prevail in Basle, and other Cantons in 


man be puffed up with pride ; his pride may have a fall: let no man despond at | Switzerland 


the presence of poverty , he may throw sixes! Backgammon instils into our 


18. A motion for the abolition of naval impressment is lost in the Commons 


minds the rudiments of honourabie competition ; of course, itis no game for | by a majority of 59 to 54. 


the St. Simonians : it teaches us that all mankind are equal,—black and white 


It is a microcosm, in which the men represent the brute matter, and the dice the 
informing principle. If chess is a game for kings, backgammon is a recreation 


fit for the immortal gods themselves 


A noble game is backgammon,—as | think cousin Kate will acknowledge 


when she comes to cast her fine black eyes over this most veritable and un- 
sophisticated essay. 


—a 
CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF REMARKABLE 
EVENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN, &O. FoR THE yeaR 1833 
Concluded from the last Alinon. 
MAY 


2. Mr. Richards moves for the introduction of poor Jaws into Ireland. The | 


motion is negatived, and a Commission of Inquiry appointed 

3. Mr. Cobbett's resolations relative to the stamp duty, after reply from Mr. 
S. Rice, are negatived by a great majority—the numbers being 250 and 26 

4. The Countess de Grey dies, aged 83 

5. The Duke of Orleans visite England 

6. Peace is agreed to between the Grand Seignor and the Pacha of Egypt. 

The Viscountess Lake dies, aged 73. 

9. Forty-seven persons are killed by an explosion in the Springwel! Colliery, 
near Newcastle 

10. The Duchess of Berry issJelivered of a daughter at the Castle of Blaye 

— A duel takes place at Exeter. between Sir John Jeffcott and Dr. Hennis, 
in which the latter 1s mortally wounded. A Coroner's Jury afterwards returns 
a verdict of ** Wilful Murder” against the principal and seconds 

11. Colonel Evans is returned for Westminster in the room of Sir J. C. 
Hobhouse. 

— Lord Teignham and aman of the name of Donlan are tried and convicted 
in the Court of King’s Bench, for obtaining £1,400 from Didymus Langford, 
under pretence of procuring him a Government place 

13. A public meeting is held in Cold-bath-fields, for the purpose of forming 
a National Convention, when a serious affray takes place between the people 
and the police. Several on both sides are wounded, and one policeman stabbed 
to death. 

14. Mr. Stanley moves resolutions in the Commons for the abolition of negro 
slavery 

15. Mr. Kean, the actor, dies at Richmond, aged 45 

16. Sir Andrew Agnew's Sabbath Bill is thrown out, there being 73 for it, 
and 79 againat it. 

— Mr. Cobbett moves an Address to the Crown to erase the name of Sir 
Robert Peel from the list of Privy Councillors. For the motion 4, against it 
298. The proceedings expunged from the minutes of the House 

17. A grand state ball is given at Si. James's Palace in honour of the Duke 
of Orleans, at which 700 of the Nobility and Gentry are present. 

20. The Calthorpe-street Jury appointed to inquire into the death of the po- 
liceman Robert Cully, returns a verdict of * Justifiable Homicide.” The ver- 
dict is afterwards quashed by the Court of King's Bench. 

22. The motion for the second reading of the Jews’ Emancipation Bill is car- 
ried in the Commons by a majority of 189 to 52 

— The Earl of Newburgh dies, in his 43d year. 

27. At the celebration of the fete of Hambach, a collision takes place between 
the Bavarian troops and the people, when a number of persons are cruelly put 
to death by the military, 

29. The embargo on Dutch vessels is withdrawn 

30. Lord Althorpe moves resolutions relative to the Bank Charter. 

-— Sir John Maleolm dies. 

31. Byrne, the pugilist, is killed in a prize-fight with Deaf Burke, at a place 
called No-Man's-Land 

JUNE 

1. A destructive fire breaks out in the house attached to Wood's Hotel, Pan- 
ton-square, by which two persons are burnt to death 

3. Savarv, Duke of Rovigo, dies at Paris, of cancer in the tongue 

— The Duke of Wellington moves for an address te the Crown relative to 
the affairs of Portugal, which is carried by a majority of 80 against 68. 

4. Lord King dies in bis 58th year 

6. Col. Davies moves a resolution inthe Commons approving of the course 
pursued by the Government relative to the affairs of Portugal, which is carried 
by a majority of 361 against 08 

8. The Duchess of Berry quits France for Italy 

10. The Dramatic Author's Bill passed. 

Ll. Five divisions takes place in the Commons on the the grant of 20 millions 
to the West India Planters. 

— A fire breaks out at Lympstone, Devon, which destroys 58 houses 

— About this time a number of persons are executed in the Sardinian States, 
accused of a plot to overturn the throne. 

13. Mr. ©. Grant moves resolutions relative to the East India Charter 

19. General Registry Bill rejected in the Commons by a majority of 82 to 69 

20. The Spanish Cortes assemble at Madrid, and take the oath of fealty to 
Maria Isabella, as heir to the throne 


22. A riot takes place at Gravesend, in consequence of the erection of the | 


Pier. 
23. The Viscountess Dudley and Ward dies. 


24. Capt. Napier lands a body of Pedroite troops on the coast of Algarves. 


Lagos, and other places in that province, shortly after declare for the Queen 
25. Slavery Aboiition Resolutions agreed to in the Lords 
29. The Ear! of Pomfret dies, in his 63d year. 
JULY. 
2. Hungerford market is opened. 
— The Hon. Charlies Law is elected Recorder, in room of Mr. Knowles, who 
had resigned on account of the mistake relative to Job Cox 


| 18. The Separatists’ Affirmation Bill passes the Lords. 
20. The Abolition of Slavery Bill passes the Lords 
21. The Commons vote one million sterling for the payment of arrears of 
tithes in [reland 
23. The Bill for the repeal of the Foreign Enlistment Act (which had 
been agreed to in the Commons) is postponed in the Lords til! neat Session 
26. The Bank Charter Bill passed in the Lords 
29. The King prorogues Parliament in person. The speech (after alluding to 
our relations with Foreign Powers) gives a summary detail of the principal Acts 
of the Session 
— A fire breaks out in Monmouth-street, by which four persons are burnt to 
| death, and a number severely injured 
30. A great fire breaks out at Constantinople, which raged for three days, and 
estroyed 12,000 houses 
— The dome of the Antheum, at Hove, Brighton, falls in. 
31. A violent hurricane commits great ravages on the East coast of England, 
| and in the Channel. 
| — The Amphitrite, a convict ship, bound for New South Wales, with 108 
convicts on board, and passengers and crew, amounting in all to 138 persons, is 
wrecked off Boulogne, and all on board, with the exception of three of the crew, 
perish 


i 


| the coast of Suffolk, and 11 persons are drowned. ‘The unfortunate individuals 
were all women or children. 


— Eleven persons are killed in a coal-pit, near Dudley, by the explosion of 
gas. 


SEPTEMBER. 
| 1. The King and Queen ofthe French visit Cherbourg. Great display on the 
| occasion by the authorities of the place and the British Yacht Club 

— The Ardincaple steam-boat is wrecked off the coast of Northumberland, 
when the captain and six other persons are drowned. 

4. The King confers the honour of knighthood on the Speaker of the House 
of Commons 

5. Marshal Bourmont is repulsed in an attack on Lisbon. 

7. Mrs. Hannah Moore dies at Clifton, in the 88th year of her age. She 
bequeaths upwards of £10,000 to charitable and religions institutions, 

8. The Queen of Portugal arrives at Portsmouth from France. 

9. London is declared free ef cholera. 

11. The Marquess of Wellesley is appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

— About this period the Sovereigns of Kussia and Austria, and the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, hold a conference at Munchengratz. 

14. Sir John Stevenson, the musical composer, dies at the seat of the Mar- 
chioness of Headfort, county of Meath, in his 74th year. 

21. An explosion takes place in a coal-mine near Workington, by which 13 | 
persons are killed. 

22. Donna Maria arrives at Lisbon, and is received with great enthusiasm 

— About this time, after another fruitless attack on the lines at Lisbon, 
Marshal Bourmont, and the chief of the French officers, quit Miguel's army | 

25. The Corporation of Leicester refuse te submit to the authority of the | 
Corporation Commissioners. ‘The example is followed by the Corporations of 
Norwich, Maidstone, the Merchant Tailors’ Company, and several other Corpo- 
rations. 

27. The Rajah Rammohun Roy dies at Stapleton Park, Bristol 

29. Fercinand VIJ., King of Spain, dies at Madrid, in the 49th year of his 
age. Some days afterwards insurrections in favour of Don Carlos take place in 
| several of the Northern provinces 





| 


| == In the course of this month numerous meetings are held in the me- , 
| tropolis fur the purpose of obtaining the abolition of the assessed tares. | 


2. The City of Waterford steamer is wrecked off Figueira, and all the plate 
and juggage of the Queen Donna Maria lost 

4. Richard Heber, Esq. formerly Member for the University of Oxford, dies 
at his house at Pimlico. 

— About this time a meeting of delegates from the Trades’ Unions is held 
at Manchester. Nearly 500 attended, and their expenses amounted to about 
£2,500. The formation of Trade Unions very gereral, and strikes among the 
| workmen frequent, 

10. After a long investigation into the causes of the loss of the Earl of 
Wemyss smack, Mr. Reeve is committed on a charge of felony. He is subse- 
quently admitted to bail by the Court of King's Bench. 

— Miguel raises the siege of Lisbon, and retites to Santarem 

11. The quarter's revenue is published, showing a decrease of 263,276 on the 
quarter, and £389,420 on the year. 

14. Statistics of the victims of the French Revolution, drawn up by Chateav- | 
briand, are published in this journal, from which it appears that the number of 
persons guillotined amounted to 18,613, and the victims altogether to 1,000,585, 
| independent of those massacred at Paris, Versailles, and other towns of France 
| 15. The chain pier at Brighton is much damaged by a storm. 

19. Captain Ross arrives in London, after four years absence in the Northern 
| Seas, in quest of a North-west passage 
|} 21. Mr. Savory is tried at the Old Bailey on a charge of selling silver plate 
with forged stamps, and acquitted 

22. Accounts are received of the massacre of nearly 380 Dutch soldiers at 
Padang, by the natives, in the month of March, and of great damage done tothe 
shipping at Calcutta, in May, by a violent tempest. 

24. The Queen of Spain is proclaimed. 


| OCTOBER 
| 








to pay the assessed taxes, the Sheriffs of Middlesex are directed to make a levy 
of goods for that purpose 

ov 

af 





— Commissions are appointed for inquiring into the state of the different | 
Corporations throughout the kingdom. 

— A Bill is introduced into the Lords to alter the disposition of the Thellus- 
son property. 

5. George Fursey accused of stabbing a policeman in the Calthorpe-street af- | 
fray, ie tried at the Old Bailey, and acquitted | 

5. Capt. Napier captures the Miguelite fleet off Cape St. Vincent. 

— The quarter's revenue is made up, showing a decrease of £5,251 on the 
quarter, and an increase of £569,703 on the year 

9. The Local Courts’ Bill is thrown out in the Lords by a majority of 73 
against 68 | 

— An interesting discussion takes place in the Commons on the affairs of Po- | 
land. The previous question carried by a majority of 177 to 95 

10. Lord Dover dies at his house in Whitehall, in the 37th year of his age. 

— The Earl of Plymouth dies, aged 44 

16. A motion for the abolition of a!| sinecure offices is carried in the Com- 
mons by a majority of 88 to 79 

19. The Duke of Sutherland dies at Dunrobin Castle im the 76th year of his 
age. 
— The Irish Temporalities Bill is read a second time in the Lords; after a 
protracted debate of three nights, the numbers we:e 157 to 98. About this time 
cholera appears again in London 

22. The Jews’ Emancipation Bill passed in the Commons by a majority of 
189 to 52. 

23. Mr. Tennyson's motion for the repoal of the Septennial Act rejected by a 
majority of 213 to 163. 

24. Lisbon declares for Donna Maria, and the troops under Villa Flor enter 
the city 

25. Ministers are left in a minority, on a division in the Lords, on the 119th 
clause of the Irish Charch Bili—there being 62 for the clause and 84 against it 

— Marshal Bourmont makes a furious attack on Oporto, which is repulsed, 
with great loss onthe part of the besiegers 

26. ‘The seconds in the duel between Dr. Hennis and Sir J. Jefficott are tried 
at Exeter, and acquitted 

28. Lom Pedro lands at Lisbon 

29. Mr. Wilberforce dies in Cadogan-place, in the 74th year of his age 


30. The Irish Church Bill is read a third time in the Lords; the numbers | 
were 135 against it 8) 


| disrespectful language to the Advocate-General 


in consequence 

— About this time there are numerous combinations among the workmen in 
France tu procure a rise of wages. 

NOVEMBER. 

2. An eatraordinary rise of the tide in the Thames, which inundates many of 
the houses along the banks 

23. Marshal Jourdan dies at Paris, aged 71 

25. Prince Esterbazy (said to be the richest subject in Europe) dies at Como, 


|; =< The Earl of Wemyss Leith smack is driven on shore near Brancaster, on 


by his prosecutions of the Press, was this day outvoted for the place of Vice. 
President, M. Berenger having been chosen. His rejection has given genera! 
satisfaction. 

30. The American President's Speech to the Congress received, and account 
of an insurrection at Buenos Ayres. 

— The passing of the Slavery Abolition Bill by the Legislature of Jamaica 
on the 25th of November. 

—— 
MRS. JOHN JONES'S PIC-NIC. 

] uikeapic-nic. Idon't care what anybody says, but J likeapic-nic. It ig 
the only remnant of pastoral life as it was practised in the ancient Arcadia—jt 
is the poetry of dinner-parties—it is Mr. Owen's system of reciprocal supply 
set to music, if I may be allowed to speak so poetically. Whenever I hear of 
4 pic-nic going forward, I always make a point of calling on some of the parties 
a day or two previously, in hope of being invited; and in most cases I am 
successful ; for I believe I may say without vanity—mind! I don’t wish to set 
up for a wit, ora genius, or a scholar, or aman of fashion—but I do say that | 
consider myself a very nice sort of young man for a pic-nic party. 

Every man has his hobby, and a pic-nic is mine. I have pic-nicked al! over 
England. There is scarcely a park, forest, ruined abbey, or heaven kissing hil! 
in the Kingdom that I have not visited dla Boccaccio. 1 have been splashed by 
the fountains at Chatsworth ; Ihave taken tea al frescoin Windsor Park ; | 
have lunched off the cromlech at the summit of Snowdon. But of all the pic- 
nics—and of all the pic-nics it has ever been my lot to participate in—nothing 
for originality of design and felicity of execution ever came up to that I had the 

| honour to attend in June last, under the auspices of my excellent friend, Mrs. 
| John Jones of Wood-street, Cheapside 

I"! tell you all about it. But before I begin, I must let you know that Mrs. 
John Jones is a bit of a relation of mine, having been grafted into the farily-tree 
through the medium of a certain great (ass of an) uncle of mine, who ran away 
with his servant-maid. Somehow or other I had gained intelligence that Mrs 
John Jones had * issued circulars,” asthey say in the city, fora pic-nic, which 
was to be conducted on a plan entirely novel and very striking. Al! that was 
known about it was that it was fixed for St. Paul's day,(June the thirtieth,) but 
why for St Paul's day more than any other day, no one could guess. Her hus- 
band was not a Paul, and she had no son of that name: there was a John, a 
Thomas, a William, a James,a Robert, an Augustus, and a Decimus—but no 
Paul. Perhaps it was her birth-day : what if it were? it was no concern of 

| mine , and without bothering my brains any more about the matter, I bent my 
steps to Wood-street forthwith, in order to give myself an opportunity of being 
| invited to the féte 
| I knocked in the quickest manner possible, and stood close up against the 
door, .est the lady should get a peep through the parlour window, and be frighten- 
| ed by the gentility of my appearance into a “not at home.” The maid appear- 
ed in due time, and, as usual, wanted to swear an alihi,—but I knew too much 
of such matters to be bamboozled by a foolish kitchen-wench, and at length 
obtained a promise from her that she would go and see, “ though really she didn’t 
believe missis was anywhere about.” Meantime I insinuated myself into the 
snug little parlour onthe left hand, (Mr. John Jones’s office is on the right,) 
where I had often been before ; and there I found pins and scissors, and balls of 
cotton, and little three-cornered bits of muslin, and a pair of spectacles lying 
on the floor, and a footstool turned topsy-turvy by its side—all sufficiently 
indicative of a sudden retreat; and ata little distance from the table; in the 
direction of a side-door which stood half open, lay a pocket-handkerchief, 
thereby showing pretty clearly which way the lady had effected her escape. 
As I stood here, gathering up the spectacles, and setting the footstool on it legs 
agair. I could plainly hear my friend, the servant-maid, giving a description of 
my person and appointments with an exactness that would not have disgraced a 
modern novel. Modesty forbids me to repeat the terms of this description ; but 
I hope I shall not be considered as indulging in unjustifiable egotism when I Bay 
that Mrs. John Jones recognized me instantly from her maiden’s sketches. 

* Dear Mr. Swanguill,”” said she, entering by the side-door, and picking up 
her pocket-handkerchief, ‘‘ I don’t care for you.” 

‘** Madam,” said I, “* you flatter me.” 

“[ know you're used to seeing ladies in their dishabille,” shaking me by the 
hanc, ** and willexcuse it—pray set down—though to say the truth Iam asad 
figure, to be sure.” 

**Madam,” said I, “ you're very nice.”—what can one say on such an occa- 
sion'—* and you know I'm always of the poet's opinion—when ‘ unadorned, 
adored the most.’ ” 

‘Pho! pho! stuff and nonsence! you know better. But come, I wanted to 
speak to you—you're the very person I wanted to see. You like a pic-nic, I 
know, for I've heard you say so, and—but are you engaged for next Saturday ?” 

‘** Next Saturday? let me see—what is next@aturday ?” and I pretended to 
cogitate upon it, though I knew well enough I had no engagement on Saturday— 
nor Sunday nor Monday neither—but it wouldn't do to make oneself too cheap, 
and lat length replied that I had a little affair on Saturday, but it was of no 
great consequence, and if I could be of any service to Mrs. John Jones in con- 
ducting a party of the nature she mentioned, I should be most happy.” 

“Oh! everything's arranged, thank’ee,”’ said she, “* much obliged, and we 
want nothing now but a fineday. Mr. Jones says the glass is getting up, and 
the almanac talks of fine weather, so we've every prospect. There will be 
twelve of us, six ladies and six gents,—for my plan will only admit of a limited 
number, and all the arrangeinents have been made under my directions. Nobody 
knows where we're going—only myself—and I mean to keep everybody in the 
dark till the time of starting. We are all to meet here—at ten o'clock precise- 
ly—and then our destiny wil! be declared. Now you musn’t say you'il come, 


, and then send an excuse just at the last moment; because, if you do, we shall 


have a lady over and above, and that would pat us all out.” 

* My dear Madam eo 

‘* And with regard to bringing your share, we don’t expect you young bache- 
lors to find anything but a few bottles of wine, and any little matters in the 





| way of dessert that you may think proper.” 


‘My dear Madam r 

* There’s one thing I think it right to mention—cigars won't be allowed: 
not that I’ve any objections to the smell of tobacco, but they do spoil one’s 
dresses so.” 

“ Why, ma’am 

‘* And I've determined to allow no servants but my own, for they only eat up 
al] the victuals, and break the plates, and get quarreling among themselves, and 








drinking all the wine,—so, if you fall in with my plans. only say so, and the 


thing's settled ; for you know I'm not a person of many words, and I must have 
my party made up to-day, come what will.” 
‘*Madam,” I replied at length, ‘ vour plan, as much as I can see of it, seems 


25. In consequence of the refusal of many of the householders of Marylebone excellent. I perfectly coincide with everything you have observed ; and you 
: may depend upon it, I will not desert you at the eleventh hour. 


* Ten, Mr. Swanquill ; ten is the hour—we sha‘nt wait a moment for anybody ; 


Ihe Madrid Royalist Volunteers are disarmed, and several lives are lost and if any one is so unhandsome _ to stay behind and break our number, I'll 
never forgive them as long as I live 


Preliminaries being thus satisfactorily settled, I took an early opportunity of 


making my bow ; knowing, asI said, that Mrs. John Jones mast have many lit- 
tle things to engage her attention preparatory to such an arduous undertaking 
as that of conducting a pic-nic party 


Well, the thirtieth of June arrived; and a finer morning I never beheld. It 


seerned made for a holyday ; and people, as they went bustling along the bright 
streets, appeared all bent on pic-nic parties. As I walked through the various 


1 68 squares in my way to Wood-street, Cheapside, and saw the gossiping gruups of 
— , : nursemaids airing their tender charges in the midst of the shrubberies, I could 
28. A vivlent hurricane causes great damage in the port of Liverpool and 


neighbourhood ; 13 pilots are drowned. 


DECEMBER. 
2. A riot takes place at Cambridge, when the mob break into the anatomy 
room, and destroy the preparations. 
3. Lord Exmouth (son of the first Lord) dies, in his 47th year 


if 


not help regarding them as so many gipsy parties; and the poor fellows that I 


observed getting a snack at the street corners, showed to my view as so many 


gentlemen of pleasure indulging in a dejeuné champétre. Yes, said 1, becoming 
poetical as my spirits rose in the beams of that brilliant sun, the mind is asa 
glass, and on the colour of that glass depends the appearance of the world with- 
out—through this it looks all warm and bright; through that it becomes dark, 


6. Samuel Thornley murders Mary Pemberton, near Norwich, and then cold, and dreary 


delivers himself up to the keeper of Chester gaol 
9. Dr. Jebb, Bishop of Limerick, dies, at Wandsworth in his 59th year t 
— An action is tried inthe Court of King’s Bench todecide whether Rich- ¢ 
mond-terrace, &c., is liable to the parish rates of St. Margaret’s.—Verdictin | 
favour of the parish 
— About this time incendiarism prevails to a great extent in Norfolk and 
Soffolk ad 
2. The Lord Blayney steam-vessel is lost off Liverpool with all on board. 


Much damage done to shipping on the West coast about this time by a violent | the door was well 


storm 

14. John Bodle is tried at Maidstone for the murder of his grandfather at | d 
Plumstead, on the 2d of November, and acquitted 

18 The Waterwitch steam-vessel is lost off the Wexford coast, when eight 
persons perish 

22. Twenty-seven persuns accused of a conspiracy against the Government ir 
are acquitted in the Court of Assize at Paris. Three of their Counsel are a 


rT 


‘ 


23. The King of the French opens the Chambers in person 

24. M. Dupin, who | n President during the late Session, wasre elected. | 5 
He was opposed by Ge syette. M. Odillon Barrot, and other Republicans 
The Ministerial candida‘ 1 however, a large majority 


I was pow at the house of Mr. John Jones in Wood-street ; and as I passed 
he parlour window could plainly discern the high bows and enormons pokes of 
he ladies’ hats and bonnets. Being desirous of giving some idea of my impor- 


ance by a handsome pre!iminary knock, (John Jones has no bell,) I began to 


th 
in 


imp away atthe lion's head with all my might; but, really, John Jones's 


knocker is such a stiff, rusty brute, that I defy the cleverest footman in all Lon- 


on to get a rat-tat out of it. and the attempt was a most miserable failure 
“Come, Mr. Swanquill,” cried my amiable friend. Mrs John Jones, before 
ll opened, *‘ we began to think you late—it's gave warning to 


ten by our clock, and we're exactly with St. Paul's. But come, I must intro- 
luce you to your pardner for the day—your Diana, as I may say—for it's part of 


ny plan to have you arranged in couples. Miss Smith, Mr. Sylvanus Swan- 
|—Mr. Sylvanus Swangquill, Miss Smith.” 

I bowed to my fair incognito, (for 1 cannot help viewing ali the Miss Smiths 

» that light,) and began to make myself as agreeable as circumstances would 


LlOoWw 


“ And now,” continued Mrs. John Jones, “now that we're all gathered to- 


gether, and time’s getting on, I sha)! take this opportunity to tell you where I've 
settled for us to dine, and why I’ve chose this day of all others fur the excur- 
ion. What think you, ladies and gentlemen, of raz Batt or St. Pavi'st”’ 


A burst of astonishment and delight rose fromthe assembly. ‘“ Capital! "— 
Excellent '"—* Delightful '”"—* You don’t say so !"—* Well, really !"—and 
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such-like exclamations, were heard in ali parts of the room; and Mrs. John 
Jones's extraordinary genius was extolled in every figure of hyperbole that 
belle could conceive or beau could express. Was ever sucha scheme! How 
could it have entered Mrs. Jobn Jones'shead! They'd have it in the news- 
papers. Itwould be a tradition among the guides to the bal! till the crack of 
doom. And then a question arose,—Should we be allowed to carry our plan 
into execution ! 
“ Ob yes !” broke forth Mrs. John Jones, “ I've a friend at court,” (a relation, 
I rather suspect, in one of the vergers,)** and we shall have it all to ourselves 
I knew you'd like it! Mr. Jones hasbeen upto see that all’s right. No dust, 
no dirt, no damp; needn't be afraid of your dresses; and James and Janet 
per domestic exclusives) have been going backwards and forwards all the 
































morning to take the eatables and drinkabies. Come, get your hats, gentiemen, | 


delays are dangerous ; mind, no smoking ; and now, who leads the way '” 

By unanimous consent, Mrs. John Jones was appointed to precede ; and 
accordingly, leaning on the arm of Mr. Brown of Kentish Town, an old friend 
of the family, and an inveterate punster, the lady steered forth. By special 
invitation, Miss Smith and I followed the leaders ; and after us came Mr. John 
Jones, a very sober, say-nothing sort of fellow, Mrs. Jones's ‘* worser half,” as 

: she herself called him, escorting Miss Joanna Johnson, a terrible politician, 
conversant in Bank Charters and Indian Monopolies. After these marched Mr. 
Jonathan Crane, a Surrey fox hunter, chaperoning Miss Amelia Tibbs, (or Fibbs, 
] forget which,) a young lady out of a neighbouring street; according to Mrs 
John Junes’s account, an * extraordinary clever girl, but very reserved.” A most 
interesting personage came next, Miss Winks, an e'derly lady, who, in the good 
old days of lucky Bish, had won a ten thousand-pound prize in the lottery, and 
was now living on the proceeds in a snug, comfortable way some where over the 


water. Being without relatives, this lady was an object of deep solicitude to 


several worthy families, who invited her to all their parties, solely with a view 


to her ainusement, and out of pity for her isolated situation in life. She was 


supported by Mr. Brown, a gentleman very proud of his figure, and, as you may 
suppuse, with his coat buttoned up to the chin, and his trousers made very tight 


to his legs. During the early part of the day we were much perplexed by our 


two Mr. Browns—the punning Mr. Brown and the figurative Mr. Brown con- 


stantly answering one for the other, or both provokingly remaining silent, in the 
belief of each that the question was put to his neighbour. This, however, was 
soon rectified by Mrs. John Jones, who, with her wonted sagacity, arranged that 


her Mr. Brown should be called Mister Brown, and the other Mr. William 
Brown. The last couple were Mr. Wilkins, commonly calied ‘+ Posey Wil- 
kins,” from the circumstance of his always having a bouquet in his button hole, 


and Miss Marianne Moore, a poetical genius, celebrated for her contributions to 
various feminine magazines, and as being the unraveller of a very puzzling 
pocket-book enigma, by which she obtained the prize of half a dozen splen- 
didly-bound copies of ‘* Gedge’s Ladies’ Annual Remembrancer.”” Rumour, 
and Mrs. John Jones, also whispered that this young lady was the victim of an 


unrequited attachinent to Mr. Posey Wilkins, her present partner 
Well, away we went. Wood-street had never before witnessed * such a ca- 
valcade,”’ as Mrs. John Junes turned round to observe. I said we should be ta- 


ken for a wedding party. Mr. Brown observed, * that people would think it 
was a club walking.” However, on we went, regardless of what people thought 


or said, and were soon lost in the vortex of Cheapside. As it was impossible 


Fates and Mrs. John Jones had thus particularly consigned to my protection 


now to communicate with our neighbours fore and aft, I took this opportunity to 
unravel the mystery at my elbow, and ascertain what Miss Smith it was that the 


There always requires considerable delicacy in obtaining from a young lady in 
the city ‘the nature of her papa’s engagements ;”’ but I flatter myself, this deli- 
cacy is peculiarly enjoyed by myself, and I had little difficulty in the task. Miss 
Smith's papa was a silk mercer in Fleet-street. I might have guessed as much, 
indeed, by the appearance of hisdaughter. She was all silk; silk hat, silk rib- 
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ce ee ee) 
and round has made me so giddy—I feel that my head is not so clear as it | this unfortunate accident—why, where should they be but along with them stepid, 
| should be j—and if you will excuse me till we get into the open air, I shal! fee! provoking knives '” 
obliged We attempted to console her—accidents would happen in the best regalated 
“ Well, I consent to the armistice ; and, in the interim, summon all your pic-nics—it was ho great matter—it might have been worse—one of os might 
| arguments, and weigh each particular pro and con; for I shall take very strong have tumbled neck and heels into Paternoster Row ;—and our efforts were not 
ground, I assure you, and fight like an Amazon to support my opinion.” without success. The gentlemen now began to pull oot their pen-knives : they 
| Not with me, I promise you, thinks 1; and as soon as an opportunity offered, could ‘make very good shift” with them, they said. But then, the ladies! they 
| I took our directress aside. “ Dear Mrs. Jobn Jones,” [| began, “ far be it couldn't make shift with pen-knives : and we were reduced to the painful ne- 
| from me to disturb the arrangements of this harmonious company; butif lam cessity of postponing the banquet a while Well, it's no use crying for shed 
not speedily billeted on some other lady than that Miss Smith, [ must be under ilk.” philosophically ejaculated my cousin Jones: * so, Jem, do you ren like 
the painful neceasity of feigning sickness to retire altogether. The reasons, |] a plate horse into Wood-street, and fatch these nasty knives. And mind and 
| Assure you, are urgent, but | cannot now enter upon them. Hereafter I will do make haste, for I'm nearly perishing with hunger.’ 
so. For the present I have only to ask the favour of your dissolving the firm 
lof Smith and Co., or suffering me to plead giddiness in the head.” and agreed that all we bad to do was to laugh at Fortune, and wait patiently for 
“ Well, well! we'll see what can be done. we can’t afford to lose you ; ands the arrival of the Sheffield whitties; for, as Mr. Brown good-humouredly observed, 
I think I know a plan that will put all straight ina twinkling. But mum's the ©“ We can't eat our dinners without whittles.” 
word ; so only you take no notice, and keep your eye on me.” “ There are many blanks toa prize in life's lottery,” exelaimed Miss Ten- 
Accordingly | watched Mrs. John Jones with the most intense anxiety, and it thousand-pound Winks 
was not long before she put in practice her really ingenious scheme « It's only a slight check,” observed the Surrey Nimrod. “and we shall hit 
* Now, ladies and gentiemen,” said she, “I liberate you all from your en- off the scent again when the whip comes up with the tail hounds.” 
gagements, and every gentleman is at liberty to oifer his arm to any lady he There was a pause of some seconds, and nobody seemed inclined to break 
thinks proper.” the silence. The ha'f hour preceding dinner is always tedious enough, under 
Immediately, Mr. Jonathan Crane, whom I afterwards found was a staunch the most propitious circumstances; but in the ball of St. Paul's, with ecompany 
admirer of Miss Smith, (there certaimly ts no accounting for tastes,) made her of hungry wretches like ourse!wes 


to whom each word that was uttered seemed 
an offer of his arm ; and, without waiting to ascertain the result, I bolted up to to bring an increase of appetite, the moments appeared to move with peculiar 


Miss Amelia Tibbs, his late copartner, and politely tendered my services. The slaggishness. Mr. Brown at length broke the charin with a conundrom—" Why 
| gods be praised, our stratagem succeeded! Jonathan Crane and | obtained a is this ball like a Good Friday ben!" Of course weal! found it out readily enough, 
satisfactory exchange : the rest of the party politely remained as they were. and waxed merry on the strength of it 





By this time we had squatted ourselves down ma round-robin within the bell, 


| For myself. I felt in a positive Elysium. I remembered, too, what Mrs. John “A good thought!" exclaimed Mrs. John Jones, * have a sea biscuit; here,” 
‘Jones had said about the reserve of my fair companion. What a treat her (handing round the paper) * it will act asa whet.” 

modest conversation would be! “ Very clever, but reserved ;""—those were * A dry whet, I think, said Brown, crashing his with bis knockles 

Mrs. Join Jones's very words. And she was pretty, too,—pale, but pretty ; “It seems to mo.”’ observed Miss Marianne Moore, “as if we were in fairy 


and with an aspect of such captivating mildness, that, at that moment, with the Jand, with all these many-coloured clouds ecareering about us; or taking # voy- 
too, too animated countenance of Miss Smith in my recollection, I could have age through the blue empyrean in the planet Mercury, the smallest of all the 


taken her down to the altar below, and vowed the vows of eternal fidelity heavenly bodies.’ 

* Delightful, day for our excursion, Miss Tibbs.” * Delightful !” sweetly [beg your pardon, Miss Moore," interrupted my old coadjator, Miss Smith, 
echoed the clever but reserved Miss Tibbs. “The ascent has been difficult.” + Mercury is not the smallest of all the heavenly bodies: there are the asteroids 
“Very.” © But I hope we've passed the worst.” ‘ I hope so.” ‘ Were and the satellites, all of ‘em many millions of miles smatler than the planet 


you ever so far before'’’ “ Never.”’ * This is my first appearance on these Mercury. Galhieo, Copernicus, Helvetios, and Tycho Brahe would laugh et 


boards,” (endeavouring to be witty), ‘Indeed!’ ‘I couldn't help laughing | you, Miss Moore, to bear you call Mercury the smallest of the heavenly bodies."’ 


at our friend Mrs. John Jones's idea of a machine to wind us up.” * Come, come, ladies,” said Brown, “since we've got among the spheres, 
Miss Tibbs made no reply ; but on consideration, I found it required none. It suppose we have a little music—you know the old role, ‘no song, no supper.’ 
was more a remark than a query, and perbaps Miss ‘Tibbs, so clever and so re- * Bat this a'n't supper!” suggested the ingenious John ps 
served as she was, might be delicate in passing a judgment on the opinion of * A'n't it, Mr. Jones, but it's very hkely to be, I think; and a very good thing 
our worthy patroness too—a ball and supper, eh There's one difference, "tis true, instead of having 
“Mr, Brown,” I resumed, “is a very entertaining companion.” “ Very.” | hands across, we're obliged to change the figure to legs across. But come, who 
“Some of his puns are exceedingly droll.” “ Exceedingly."”” 1 paused to think | sings first!” 
what I should say next. ‘ Have you seen the last * New Monthly!’ * No, The ladies, of course, had all got violent colds, or they would have sung with 
Sir.” “ The ‘Court Magazine !'” “No, Sir.” “I suppose you are above | pleasure; and after niuch fruitless solicitation, Brown bimeelf volunteered one 
reading anything so trifling as periodical publications!” ‘Oh no!" “ You of Hood's parodies. It was received with uproarious applause; and Jonathan 
draw, I believe’ “ A little.” “Ah! you ladies always say so: if you Crane, to use his own words, “whipped in to Brown” wih Tom Moody Mr 
handle the pencil of Praxiteles, vour modesty will never allow you to acknow- | Posey Wilkins was ‘next turn,”” and commenced along ballad out of Robin 
ledge it.” 


Hood's Garland, called, | think, ‘* The King and the Tanner of Tamworth.” He 

Miss Tibbs was again dumb ; and now, for the first time, it came across my had scarcely begun, however, when we were agreeably surprised by Janet making 
mind that I had fallen into the hands of one of those monsters of humanity.— her appearance with the knives, which she had accidentally discovered rolied up 
a silent woman. I had often heard of them, but never met with one before. I ina napkin. She was motioned to pat ‘em down in silence; and by other mo- 
was dismayed. My vivacity again forsook me, and I looked on all around with tions, the various viands were soon spread out before ue Gallantry dictated to 
envy. There was Mr. Brown cracking his jokes with his Wood-street Dulcinea, serve the Jadies—and accordingly, the choicest morsels were laid before them 
both as happy as Arabia Felix Posey Wilkins and Miss Marianne Moore, the | ‘Tantalus himse!f could not have resisted the temptation—and we helped our- 























bons, silk shawl, silk frock, silk sash, silk gloves, silk stockings, silk shoes. We 
have been told that all mankind are but worms; if so, Miss Smith may at least 
be entitled to the distinction of a siilk-worm. Besides all this, Miss Smith was 


poetess, were indulging in their flowers of speech; Mr. Jones and Miss Joanna selves. Poor Posey, meanwhile, with his eyes pathetically half shot, kept 
Johnson were amicably discussing the vote by ballot; Mr. Wiliam Brown was moving ov: with the burthen of bis song, either unconscious of our inattention, 
holding forth to Miss Lottery Winks on the superiority of figure over face; | or in Jofty disdain of our indecoram 


4 genius—a universal genius; the fine arts, the belles-lettres, the drama—she | and Mr. Jonathan Crane was disputing with Miss Smith (I never knew her worth “Come, damn it, Wilkins, my good fellow,” at length exclaimed Brown 
was conversant with them all; and if she knew little of philosophy, she made | tili this moment) on the superiority of the breed of Norway foxes. Alas! “thisis too bad: let the old millergo and drown himself in the Thames if he 
up for her paucity of knowledge by an ostentatious diplay of all she had, and | thought I, man never is, and never is to be blest! I have jumped out of the. jikes; there won't be so much asa pigeon’s wing left for you, if you don't make 
was not over-nice in advancing as her own opinions those of the immortal big- | frying-pan into the fire with a vengeance; and I inly vowed never to “ make haste; and as for the seque!, we'll hear it after dinner, or as we go down stairs, 
wigs of antiquity. Now I hate a blue-stocking, and, above all, a blue-stocking | one” at a metropolitan pic-nic again as long as I lived or when you like.” Posey tuok the hint, and fell! to 

of the name of Smith. Nay, I do own that the name of Smith alone is enough We had now arrived in the gallery at the foot of the lantern; and, assuming « Well,” cried Brown, as soon as he bad made an end of the substantals, 
to put me into a state of very considerable nervousness, for, in my youth, I went | an extacy, I let go the armof my dumb telle, and poured forth a volume of «this is what I cal! huh life—Miss Tibbs allow me to send you a puff direct 

to school to a man of that designation; and, as great geniuses are always great admiration. My companions seemed little struck with the view,—less with my “T think the wind’s getting up,” observed Mrs, John Jones 

blockheads in their early days, I received much unmerited castigation, and have eloquence,—but immediately proceeded to pick out their respective houses, and «Then the scent won't lie,” replied Mr. Jonathan C 

had a dislike towards the Smith family ever since. Willingly would I have ef- 


show one another neighbour such-a-one’s skylight. Miss Joanna Johnson had «* Blow, blow, thou wintry wind,’ 
expected to find spy-glasses fixed all round, “the same as they have at the | exclaimed Miss Marianne Moore, 
Celosseum ;"’ and took this opportunity of observing that the affairs of the church 


fected a change—willingly would I have united myself to Miss Amelia Tibbs, 


alias Figs, (she couldn't be so clever as Miss Smith,) or with Miss Winks, the “ Thou art not #0 unkind 


holder of the lucky number. Fain would I have entered into a political union | had been sadly neglected, and called loudly fur reform. Mr. Jonathan Crane As man’s ingratiiode ——" 

with Miss Joanna Johnson, or a poetical one with Miss Marianne Moore. Nay, | said it was a rare place for viewing a fox away, and wished the Surrey gentle- | with asly look at Posey Wilkins. ‘he party then beat » retreat 

I would have put up with the vulgarity and volubility of Mrs. John Jones her- | men would shake one some day in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Miss Marianne There is little to add. We got down without one sprained ancle; and 
self, rather than have sacrificed myself (I can call it no less) to the abominable | Moore cbserved that she felt her soul expand under the skyey influences, and | nothing was left behind except Mrs. John Jones's rinegarctte and Mr. Brown's 
all-accomplished Miss Smith. Whatever were my feelings, however, I con- seemed to have sighed an eternal adieu to terrestial troubles, and to have domi- | musical box Of the evening party | can give no account, for 1 duin't* stop 


ducted myself towards my fair partner with such an appearance of good humour, 
that she was evidently * very much taken with me,” as Mrs. John Jones kindly 
hinted, and did me the honour to contradict me in every thing [ advanced. | 
must excuse her, she said, for opposing my views so frequently, but really she 
loved an argument, and was like Dr. Johnson (!), for she confessed that she | 
often talked for victory rather than mere matter of fact. But it was in the col- 
lision of minds that the sparks of wit and the scintillations of eloquence were 
produced; and then she brought inthe old simile of the flint and steel. which, 
because the percussion system had become so prevalent, | had hoped was alto- 
gether exploded. 

But to go on with my tale. We crossed into St Paul's Church-yard without 
one of os being run over, and entered the Cathedral through the north door 
Mr. Figaro Brown proposed that we should stay to look over the monuments, 
and began to hold forth on the Apollo-like symmetry of une of Bacon's figures ; 
but we resisted Mr. Brown’s invitation, as we did that of the guide to the crypts, 
Mr. Doubdle-entendre Brown wittily observing, that “our exeursion not being a 
botanical one, we had nothing to do with Cryptogamia."’ Well, on we went— 
up and up—round and round that interminable staircase, tili we were fairly 
brought to a dead stand-still, and glad to take refuge in the whispering Gallery 
Mrs. John Jones, in particular, being “rather jolly,” as she herself acknow- 
ledged, exhibited great symptoms of distress, and observed, as well as she could 


ciliated herself among the starry homes, far, far above the smoke and stir of | tea; and I know little of the present disposition of the dramate persona, 
that dim spot which men call London. Miss Lucy Winks was pointing out Bish's | except what Mrs. Joun Jones has been kind enough to communicate Miss 
Lottery Office to her muscular chaperon, Mr. William Brown ; who, in his turn Smith, it seems, has refused (how like her ') her old swain, Jonathan Crane, 
trying to catch a glimpse of his friend Achilles in Hyde Park. Miss Smith was in consequence, says report, of his having given it Out at 4 honting meeting in 
disserting upon the rarefaction of the air: Mr. Jones and my clever bot Surrey, that his ouly olject in marrying was to be enabled to keep an additional 
reserved Miss ‘l'ibbs were gazing about them in mute amazement; while poor | hunter. Mr. Brown still goes punning on through hfe, and making cons 
Posey Wilkins, who, in leaning over the parapet, had dropped his dearly | where other men find cares. Posey Wilkins is yet to be seen with his accus- 
beloved nosegay, was making the best of his way down stairs again to attempt  tomed nosegay but no wife. Miss Joanna Johnson retains her attachment to 
its recovery. politics, and is a more determined Whig than ever; and Miss Winks still dreame 
At this moment a servant approached with a large covered basket, and I be- | of blue-coat boys and lucky numbers. Miss Marianne Moore, | believe, J once 
lieve I may be allowed to say that a universal flash of joy appeared in the eyes | met in the Strand; but she had been smuggling a contribetion into one of the 
of the whole party: for those only who have clambered to the top of St. Paul's newspaper letter-boxes, and pretended not to see me Miss Amelia Tibbs, too, 
dome, and have been exposed to the skyey influences, as Miss Marianne Moore | [ think | have since met inthe Park; but she dida’tapeak Jarnee and Janet are 
calls them, can conceive how hungry we all were. the only two persons of that memorable party who have become man and wife 
“Ob! that’s right,—that’s right!" exclaimed our guardian angel, Mrs John May they be happy! 
Jones. ‘I began to think you had been run away with ;”’ and Mrs. Juhn Jones —<»— 
took the basket into her own hands ; and what, gentle reader, do you think it con- Sunumary. 
tained’ Why, half-a dozen telescopes, which the poor soul had hired for the a. 
Old English Hospitality —Open house was kept by order of the Duke of 


occasion from an optician in Holborn! 
“ There; what do you say to that! Would any of you have been so provi- da * rth. in Derby- 
dential! Come, help yourselves, and mind you don't scrat the outsides, or else Devonshire on Christinas aw a “" a ag Sane new 7 hiowtsh ; 
for puffing and blowing, that it was ‘a terrible way (puff), and she thought (puff) I shall be obliged to keep ‘em ; and I'm sure | don't know what I should do with shire; Hardwicke, in Yorkshire; Lisin _ . a a ddliienn aeeaieatins 
that the Dean (puff) and Chapter (puff) ought to have (puff?) a machine (puff, puff), | six spying-glasses, for I never go to the Opera.” and at Devesshise Hoses, in —- Seated rm - sod heed the munificent 
such as they lave (puff, puff, puff) at the Colosseam, in the Regency Park.” GT acamee.an teen alt ix seinaion catia ie, leumn. cediees th i herd brewed ale were given to all comers, by an express command 
Mr. Brown acknowledged it would be a very good way of making the ascent, 
but thought the Dean and Chapter would not be very ready to give their assent 
o it 
The Whispering Gallery then became the subject of discussion, and three of 
us young fellows were sent round to the other side to exhibit the phenomenon. 
Mr. Jonathan Crane wanted to know if it would be considered improper to give 
a view-halloo. We were decidedly of opinion that it would, and consequently 
confined ourselves to mere—“ How do you do?” and ** What o'clock is it?” 
and ‘*‘ A fine day for a pic-nic party!”’—only Mr. Brown, who made a pun or two 
upon the subject, and said that “this was a most extraordinary place, for it was 
customary to use none but very low language, and whispering in company was 
always aloud.” ‘Hear, hear!” cried the Parliamentary Joanna Johnson. 
** Hark to him!” exclaimed the Surrey fox hunter, and the rest of the gentlemen 
and ladies laughed and tittered till the whole gallery was in a roar. Some one 
now proposed that we should make a digression to see the clock, telling a mar- 
vellous tale about the weight of the pendulum and the length of the minute fin- 
ger; but this was soon overruled, Mr. Brown declaring, that if we went there 


d Miss Amelia ‘Tibbs, who was so reserved. ‘There were only two of us, | Peer 
ame an who could “ find the focus,” aa those two were Mr. Whime-and It is now reported, that the Duke of Orleans, instead oe yet 
Oddities Brown and the gentle reader's very humble servant. Miss» Smith, who | to Africa, will, in the ensuing spring, make @ tour one or my my vt world 
had already begun a lecture on optics, and wag holding forth about the aqueous | spend almost all the remainder of the year in travelling in that par 
humour and the schlorotic coat, had thrown hers aside, declaring that the In order to supersede the necessity of Members wafering their names on the 
optician ought to be ashamed of himself for turning out such an instrament, 
which she was certain was deficient in one or two plano-convex lenses. At this 
moment a burst of laughter came upon our ears from the other side of the gallery, 
mingled with cries of ++ Capital !"—** Excellent !’—** Well, that’s a good one, 
however !"’ We all hastened to the spot. ‘“ What's capital '’—** What's 
excellent '’—and we found that it was Mr. Brown, who had heen passing off 
as - sg the old joke about hearing Cainberwell clock tick by means of his not heard further particulars 
opy-g7aes. — , ‘ ge bas been 
ws we had all satisfied our panoramic propensities, and tired our eyes and Pho infest lew of Ge Panty i rm ns SakaAened Seniee and Moira. 
arms with “the wonders of the telescope,” Mrs. Jon Jones proposed that we | christened by the — of pre . at Gite Noble Femilice—-nemely; tothe 
ee ee ee i Whee! sabi Se + mse ce ene Seoteb Earldom of Rawdon, now borne by his 
received, never was command so joyously obeyed. ‘ Whoo! tahlio! hark for- | arquessate” oy ; t's 
we should certainly get into the newspapers, as, the last time he went to see the ward!” chanted Mr. Jonathan rt «Come along, my hearties!" cried Mr. | srandmother the memnee Mare Mousse —— oe a ecieas ahaa 
hands in that department, he spied a Times reporter tating minutes Brown. * But won't you wait fur Mr. Wilkins!” inquired that prize of a woman, | *erent Barony of Grey de Ruthyn As! ~ “- : ‘Biieebeth sister of Jobn 
“Well, I do declare,” cried Mrs. John Jones, still panting and looking very | Miss Winks. “Oh! “Wilkins—Wilkins!” exclaimed Brown, “where is he? | wherits the a my of Hastings r . adhe Cie of Rothyn : 

ted in the face, “I never was so tired in al] my born days. I had no concep-| Oh! here he comes!” (poor Posey just then made his appearance, with his Hastings, third Baron, pepiberrratr yger saactindiaie Seal 
tion it was such away up; my legs ache to my very heart. I'm sure I don’t nesegay in his hand, puffing and blowing like astuck grampus) * Come, Wilkins, Dormant Peerage. —A gentieman of ge 4 a oe | : a which has 
know how I shall get back again, if going down’s as hard as coming up. I) my lad! we were just going without you—come along ‘'” to have completed the proof of his claim by descent ton peerag 


seats to secure their places in the House of Commons, plates are being fixed 
inthe upper parte of the backs of the benches, to receive cards or slips of pa- 
per. 

The will of the late Richard Heber, Esq. hasbeen found. It was discovered 
by his sister, Mrs. Cholmondeley. and Dr. Diddin, on Wednesday, at the house 
of the deceased, at Pimlico, stack behind two duodecuno volumes We have 


| , The title claimed is Baron of 
don't seem to have any strength left, and my heart beats to that degree! But I The stairs being now rather narrow, it was considered necessary that the gent- | been dormant ever fince the reign of Richard II The ti a 
see you're all anxious to be getting forward, and [ won't bore you any longer | |lemen should precede the ladies ; though Mr. William Brown protested strongly | Krych, in the county of Derby. F tll 
with my complaints.” against it, saying that nobody need be ashamed of a good ancle. and he thought Richard Martin, Eeq., late Member for Galway, died, on Monday sae, 


**Oh! dear Madam.’ interrupted friend Brown, “don’t mention it, pray! it’s | such squeamishness was quite unbecoming the nineteenth centary Mr. William Boulogne, where hg had principally res: led since his retirement from public life 
a pleasure to hear ‘em.” Brown, however. * took nothing by bis motion,”’ and we made the ascent as pro- 
Miss Smith and I had by this time got into a warm discussion on the doctrine posed by the ladies. When we got to the top, we found Mrs. John Jones's two 
of sounds, Miss Smith contending that sound was an actual substance, existing, | servants, James and Janet, mounted guard over half a dozen huge baskets, the 
more ot less, in all known hodies, and capable of elicitation by the forcible culli- | contents of which they proceeded to lay open under Mrs. John Jones's immediate 
sion uf those bodies; not a mere effect of the displacement of air, acting upon a | superintendence j 
certain organ inthe homan machine, as I endeavoured to maintain. Aristotle, 
Euler, D’Alembert, Perrault, Newton, and a dozen others, were called in by the 
lady as auxiilaries 


The Hereditary Prince of Hesse Darmstadt was married to the Princess 
Matilda of Bavaria,-on the 26th Dec 

A splendid Roman Catholic chapel, ot rather chureh (ite - ar ane 
amply qualifying it for that appellation) has recently been rv arwicbehive Its 

“ Come, sit yourselves down—no ceremony—sit yourselves down in a round | of @ hill near the — — aa S taned indrvideal , and ite 
ring, and don’t be afraid of your clothes, for it's as clean as a penny. Here, building expenses were paid by Aes > rwwent of the Gothic esthedral archi- 
and the end of it was that I hadn't a word to say for myself. | Janet, give me them glasses—Jem, you reach round the plates—Mr. Brown, be | exterior possesses all the eames m - nin aoet's a 
“T yield, dear Miss Smith,” cried I; “ yours is the true philosophy, and I | so good to decanter those bottles of wine—they're champagne, I believe—Mr. | tecture, whi e the sacerdotal pee Po ee 4 fine trac 
only wonder that I could have been so blind as not to perceive at once what you Swangvill sent ‘°em—and Mr Jones, my dear, have the kindness to reach me | racter The windows are of 3m ys rae - completed by an organ of 
have now made so plain. Doubtless sound is an actual substance.” them nabkins. Janet, where's the knives *” all the appropriate yinsse in the batt =. + nelle as, perhaps, have wot been 

“You think so’ Yoo are convinced 1” “I don't know ma'am. James, where did you put the knives?” the noblest order ; and with os o — 4 ee Barer years. A babite- 

“Most certainly, my dear Miss Smith.” « Nay, I'd nothing to do with’em. I packed ‘em up and laid ’em on the dres- | heard on this s le the British aoe vcard. and 4 school for the children 

* Then, let me tell you, you are as much in the dark as ever you were The | ser, and left you and missis to pot ‘em in the basket.” tion. for the officiating priest, adjoins the stra , 
hypothesis, I acknowledge, is an ingenious one: it is one of my own : but, “ Why, good heavenlies !” exclaimed my fifteenth cousin, (and the exclamation, | of his congregstion whose death bas recently oc- 
though you may not perceive its fallaciousness, J can; and now, if you will | we believe, is peculiar to that lady,) “ we've left the knives on that unlocky Abbas Mirza, the late Prince Roya! of Fue, } al ‘abente , eh, porkege 
take the other side of the argument, [I wil] prove to you,—nay, I will demon- | dresser as sure as my name's Jones!” curred in that interesting country, wae a person © : fitted for he owl. < anal 
strate,—that sound neither does, nor ever can exist < of too mild a temperament to have provee a soueres ] 2A ciuert 

Though an ardent admirer and mice imitator of European 


milar veneratie cha- 
ery-work orpements 


per se.” “ Bot where's the forks '"” interrogated her sagacious spouse 
My dear Miss Smith you are very kind :—but, really, this twirling round “ The forks. you ass '—God forgive me for saying such « thing '—but really | a kingdom 
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ization and tactics, his mind was pacific ; preferring, in fact ‘the parade to ration has been transmitted to the Ottoman Porte by bis Majesty's Arbassa- | the King of Prussia, both by commercial retaliation, and by holding forth the 
organ le , . J 


the field of warfare. Yet he was brave, and a lover of his country: but the | dor at Constantinople. 


natura! disposition of the man overcame the vigor of the Prince ; and hence 
half hie Royal father’s dominions (over the frontier province of which he was 
governor) became the property of the adjoining great empire 


He was warmly §d’Affaires of bis Majesty the King of the French, bas signified to him the pro- 


“J. DE LAGRENCE. 
* St. Petersburgh, Oct. 1833. 


“ The undersigned has received the note in which Mr. J. De Lagrence, Charge 


attached to the English nation, hospitable to its travellers, and fond of intro- | found — which the conclusion of the treaty of the 8th July between Russia 


ducing its customs into his own domestic arrangements 


Sir Robert Porter, 1" | and the 


‘orte has occasioned to the French Government, without, at the same 


he nature of the objections to 
his travels in Persia about fifteen years ago, introduced us Very | time, stating either the motives of that regret, or t | 
pes yy A society of this amiable, but now no more, hew to the throne of | which the treaty can give rise. The undersigned cannot therefore be acquaint- 


Cyrus! : 
LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS 


ed with them, still less can he understand them. In fact, the treaty of the 8th 
July is merely defensive ; it has been concluded between two independent Pow- 


Several dresses, recently bespoke from the Magazins of Victorine and Pal- | ers in the plenitude of their rights; it is without prejudice to the interests of 


myre, in Paris, have been made open either in front or at one side. A velvet 
dress, the corsage of which was draped and crossed on the bosom, was open on 
one side of the jupon, from the point where the corsage terminated The | 
opening of the yupon is usually closed by bows, or by clasps set with jewels 
Sometimes these fastenings are formed by a double cogve of niband, divided in 
the middle by an agrafe of pearls or diamonds Corresponding ornaments 
confine the draperies on the shoulders. All the robes above described were 
made with short sleeves and double sabots 

The same form is equally suitable to dresses of satin, silk, or any other | 
material appropriate to full dress 

Berets are now entirely exploded Small drees hats, on the other hand, are 
very general, and are much more becoming than berets Turbans and small 
blonde caps are also generally worn in full dress These caps, like the dress 
hats above mentioned, are worn rather backwards on the head They are 
trimmed with flowers, arranged with such exquisite taste, that they have the 
appearance of a conffure de bal, and are no less becoming than the most elegant | 
corffure en cheveux 

he recent opening of the French Chamber of Deputies attracted a numerous | 

assemblage of elegantly dressed women. They al! appeared in out-door morm- | 
ing costume, and not in full dress, as is the custom of the ladies who are 
admitted to witness the opening of the English Parliament. Many ladies who 
sat in the Queen's trilune wore dark velvet hats surmounted by white feathers, 
and satin hats, with coloured plumes. There were many dresses of dark satin, 
figured or painted in various coloured designs, and sev eral pelisses of velvet or 
satin-Turc. One lady, distinguished for elegance, wore a dress of grey satin, 
over which was thrown a black cashmere shawl, with richly wrought ends. 
Her hat was of pink satin, with a plume of pink feathers There were several | 
dresses of claret and lilac satin, with pelerines trimmed with black lace; others | 
had pelerines with long ends in front, trimmed all round with a narrow band of 
fur. The bats were forthe most part round, and rather open in the brim, and | 
trimmed with two or three small feathers. ‘There was one of rich purple velvet, | 
with a plume of three smal! feathers of the same colour, two waving upwards, | 
and the third drooping over the brim. ‘The riband with which this hat was 
trimmed was purple gauze, figured with gold colour. Another hat of white 
satin. ornamented with white feathers, had under the front a very full trimming 
of blonde, disposed in tufts on each side, like the trimming of acap. A hat of 
straw-coloured satin, ornamented with a white feather, was greatly adinired; 
it was worn, with a pelisse of black velvet. Several very young ladies wore | 
bonnets of pink satin, trummed with bouquets of pink hyacinth —Jan. 20 


The match for 50,000 Napoleons, which has caused such an unusual degree | 
of excitement in the fashionable wor!d, is still going on at Bond's Athenwum | 
Club, St. James's street. There is much speculation as to the way it will | 
terminate, especially since the recent re-action in favour of France, who, having | 
been reduced to 2,800 Napoleons, this week won 14,000. England too, we | 
understand, is still 8,200 in advance. 

The Earl of Haddington has taken possession of the splendid mansion he re- 
built at Tynningham, N.B. The approach has been changed, and for nearly a | 
mile it now passes between two rows of fine old beech trees, which form a superb 
Gothic arch 

We are happy to hear that a pension is at length to be granted to the long- | 
suffering widow of the celebrated traveller Belzoni 

Ac Observatory and Professorship of Astronomy is to be immediately estab- 
lished in Edinburgh. It is proposed by Government to give £300 per annum to 
a Principal Observer, who is to be a Professor of Astronomy in the University, 
and £100 to an Assistant Astronomer; £1000 for the erection of a house for 
the astronomer, and £100 to keep up the establishment. The right of appoint- | 
ment of the professor and assistants to be in the Crown 

We regret to hear that Miss Mitford, authoress of * Our Village,” is exceed- | 
ingly indisposed. 

An important proclamation relative to the emancipation of the slaves appear- 
ed in the Demarara Gazette of the 28th November. By it the Governor declares | 
that all negroes who have visited England with the consent of their masters are | 
free, from the passing of the recent Act of Parliament, and he has given the 
requisite instructions thereon to the Protector of Slaves 

Mr. Bunn will give a splendid supper on the Covent Garden stage, on Wed- 
nesday evening next, to the ladies and gentlemen of both the large theatres, in 
commemoration of the 50th night of Gustavus 

The following anecdote of Signor Masoni, the new violinist, (who lately 
played before the Court at Brighton) has come to our knowledge ; it seems to 
justify the title which we then gave him, of “the new musical wonder.”—This 
celebrated violinist, dining the other day with Signor De Begnis in London, an 
Extravaganza, quasi ineseguibile, was shewn to him, which had been composed by 
Paganini, and, in compliment to De Begnis, inserted in the Album of the latter 
Masoni took up his violin, and played the piece at first sight without the slightest 
difficulty. 

Don Giovanni has been produced at Paris with the following cast :—Gioranni, 
Tamburini ; Ottavio, Rubini; Leporello, Santini: Zerlina, Mile. Unger; Donna 
Anna, Mile. Grisi; Elvira, Mile. Schultz. Several of the airs, such as * Batti 
batti,”’ “ Fin ch’ han dal vino,” (which was encored) ‘* Mademina,”* La ci da- | 
rem,” and the trio of masks, were well executed , buat the representation is de- | 
scribed, on the whole, as a very unequal one. 

Downing-street, Dec. 8, 1833.—The King has been pleased to appoint the 
Marquess of Sligo to be Captain General and Governor in Chief of the Island 
of Jamaica and its dependencies 

War- Office, Jan. 17, 1834.—R1 Regt of Horse Gis: R Oliver, Gent, to be 
Cer by pur v Ackers prom.—4th Regt of Drag Gds : Cor W H Harper to be 
Lt by por, v Quantock who rets; Francis Meynel!, Gent to be Cor by pur, v 
Harper —10th Regt of Ft : Staff Asst-Surg KR Jameson, M.D. to be Asst-Surg 
v M‘Nunn, prom in the 88th Regt —30th Ft: Ma) H E Robinson to be Lt- 
Col without pur, v Powell dec; Brev Ma) J Tongue to be Maj without pur, v 
Robinson; Lt W Baxter to be Capt without pur, ¥ Tengue ; Ens H Mansel to 
be J4 without pur, v Baxter; Gent Cad H Lowe, from the RI Mil Col to be 
Ens without pur, v Mansel.—37th Ft: Capt W Elliott, from the 49th Regt to 
be Capt, v Hon C S Clements, who rets on the h pof the 35th Regt. —49th | 
Ft: Capt C Gregory, from the h p of the 35th Regt to be Capt, v Elliott app to 
the 37th Regt —96th Ft. Capt M K Atherley from the Ist West India Regt 
to be Capt, v O Pilling, who rets upon the h p.—-Ist West India Regt: Lt LS | 
O'Connor to be Capt. by por, v. Mackenzie, who rets ; Capt. W. H. Thornton, 
from the h. p. Portuguese Officers, to be Capt. v Atherley, app. to the 96th | 
Regt; Ens. W. M. Mills to be Lt. by pur. ¥. O'Connor; F. Dyke, Gent. to be 
Ens. by pur. v. Mills. —Garrisons ; Capt. O. Pilling, on the h. p. to be Fort-Maj. 
at Sheerness, v. Walsh who resigns 

The Pavillion, Brighton, Jan. 17 —The King was this day pleased to confer 
the honour of Knighthood upon Lt.-Gen. H. Bayly, Mil. Kt. Grand Cross of the 
Rl. Hanoverian Guelphie Order 

War-Offce, Jan. 21.—Memorandum.—The hp of the under-mentioned of- 
ficers has been cancelled from the 2ist inst inclusive, upon their accepting a 
commuted allowance for their comms. -—Lit. W. Hatch, hp. N. B. Fencibles ; 
St. C. W. Webster, h. p, 46th Ft; Lt. W. ©. Sharp, bh. p. RI Waggon Train, 
an Adjt. 4th East York Local Militia; Ens. A. Wilkinson, h. p. Canadian Fen- 
cibles; Lt. F. W. Archdall, h. p. Ri. W. 1. Rangers 


—>——- 


POLITICS OF EUROPE. 


IMPORTANT DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE 

The Augsburg Gazette contains the following letter from Paris, dated Dec. 23 

The notes exchanged between our Cabinet and that of St. Petersturgh, in 
consequence of the treaty of July 8th, concluded between Russia and the Otto- 
man Porte, are already known in a general manner, and the public prints 
have given extracts from them; nevertheless, it may not be amies to allow 
them a more extended notice. First 

“ The undersigned Charge d'Affaires of his Majesty the King of the French 
has received orders to express to the Cabinet of St Petersburgh the profound 
affliction felt by the French Government on learning the conclusion of the treaty 
of the 8th of July last, between his Majesty the Emperor of Russia and the 
Grand Seignor. In the opinion of the King's Government, this treaty assigns 
to the mutual relations existing between the Ottoman Empire and Russia a new 
character, against which the Powers of Europe have a right to protest. The 
undersigned is therefore instructed to declare, that if the st pulations of this act 
should subsequently lead to an armed intervention of Russia in the internal 
affairs of Turkey, the French Government, acting from that moment as if the 
treaty bad no existence, will consider itself at full liberty to adopt such a line 
of conduct as may be suggested by circumstances. The undersigned has like- 


, le | if ’ 
wise been ordered to make known to the Imperial Cabinet, that a similar decla- 


| the exports much exceeded their amount in 1831 ” 


any other State whatsoever. What, then, can be the objections which other 
Powers can justly think themselves authorized to make against such a trans- 
actiont Above all, how can they declare that they do not acknowledge it to 
be of any value, unless it be their object to overthrow an empire which the 
treaty is intended to preserve. 

“ But such cannot be the design of the French Government ; it would be at 
open variance with all the declarations made by it at the period of the late trou- 
bles in the East. The undersigned must consequently suppose that the opinion 
stated in the note of M. de Lagrence rests upon incorrect data, and that when 
more accurately informed on the subject by the communication which the Porte 
has recently made in respect of the treaty tothe French Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, his government will better appreciate the value and the utility of a trans- 
action, the spirit of which 1s no less pacific than conservative It is true that | 
this act changes the nature of the relations between Kussia and the Porte ; for, 
in the room of long continued hostility, it substitutes that friendship and that | 
confidence in which the Turkish Government will henceforward find a guarantee | 
for its stability, and, if necessary, means of defence calculated to insure its pre- 
servation. In this conviction, and guided by the purest and most disinterested | 
intentions, his Majesty the Emperor is resolved, in case of necessity, to discharge | 
faithfully the obligations imposed on him by this treaty of the 8th of July ; thus | 
acting as if the declaration contained in the note of M. de Lagrence had no ex- 
istence. * NESSELRODE 

“ St. Petersburgh, October, 1833. 


| 


PORTUGAL.—DEFEAT OF THE MIGUELITES | 

London, Jan. 27.—‘* We have received important news from Portugal. Gen. | 

Saldanha has entered Leira, capturing the whole of Miguel's forces which were 

in that town. The news was brought to London this morning by an officer who | 

landed at Falmouth, and immediately posted to London. The following is a 
private letter with which we have been favoured :-— 


* Lisbon, Jan. 18 

* ] transmit you here the Chronica of yesterday and this day, by which you 
will see the result of the first movement of the Conde de Saldanha’s division 
Those who are intimately acquainted with the situation of Leira will know that 
by the next packet you will hear that our army is in Coimbra, the third city of 
the kingdom ; and, this effected, a combination with the army in Oporto will | 
speedily leave an unbroken communication between that city and Lisbon. The 
Miguelite force in Santarem will be obliged to retire to the southward, pur- | 
sued by the 11,000 men whom we have in observation in that place ; and I feel | 
persuaded you will very shortly learn that they are driven completely upon the | 
frontier of Spain. Here all is enthusiasm and confidence, and the Govern- | 
ment feels itself more firm and secure than ever.”.—This is Genera) Saldanha’s 
report to the Minister of War, contained in the Chronica of the 17th, and dated 
Leiva, Jan. 15 :-— 

“ Army of Operations.—Most I)lustrious and Excellent Senhor,—His Impe- | 
rial Majesty's orders are executed. Leira is in our possession. Of the garrison, 


|} which was composed of 1,476, and 46 cavalry, only three officers and six ca- 


valry soldiers were able to escape, taking the road to Coimbra. ‘The Governor, 
Brigadier Jose de Mello Pita Osorio, two superior officers, the Capt. Mor, and | 
many other prisoners, are in our bands, as well as four pieces of artillery, and | 
the Ensign of the Regiment of Militia of Leira. The Corregidor, a perverse | 
man, was killed; ina word, the ‘erthrow could not be more complete. To- 
morrow, I shall have the honour of sending to your Excellency the details of 
this day, and of the movements which preceded it. A corporal of Cacadores, 
No. 5, wounded ; this is all our loss! The affair of Alcacer is wel! avenged 
God preserve your Excellency. (Signed) “CONDE DE SALDANHA.” 

** Postscript—All the enemy's baggage fell into our power.” | 


' 





NEW CONTINENTAL TRADE SYSTEM, AND THE MEANS OF 
RESISTING IT. 
From Bell's Weekly Messenger, Jan. 19. 
In our last paper we explained at much length the principles and objects of | 
the new anti-commercial league now forming in the Germanic States, and the | 
extent of injury which it will produce upon British foreign commerce and manu- 
factures ; assisted as it is by the dislike of the German Princes toward England | 
on account of the French alliance, and by reason of the danger to the German | 
governments from the contagion of anarchical principles. This alliance between | 
France and England is regarded by the rest of Europe to be as new and mons- 
trous as the first alliance between France and Austria, which, after centuries of 
mutual jealousy and opposition, was first accomplished about 100 years ago upon | 
the death of Cardinal Fleury, and which led to the memorable seven years’ 
German war, and to the alliance between Frederick the Second and England 
From that date, up to the accession of the present Whig ministry, Prussia and 
England had been accustomed to regard themselves as the natura! allies of each 
other; as the natural bulwarks of Germany; and of course as the ever-vigi- 
lant and ready opponents of the grasping policy of France. Our recent alliance | 
has made a total end of this system, and being regarded by Prussia as a kind 
of defection from ancient treaties, has almost exasperated her from the 
condition of a warn friend into the angry feelings of an injured adversary 
Our present subject, however, is more immediately with the effects of this 
alliance, in giving rise to the new continental system, than to insist on its ad- 
mitted contrariety with all the received principles of our ancient policy. The 
mischievous effects of this league against us have already begun to be experien- 
ced in our trading towns. In a letter, whictr we have appended to the end of 
this article, and which appeared in a Leeds paper, a well-informed writer from 
Frankfort states the mischief which has already occured, and which may be too 
certainly predicted for the future. In observing upon this letter, the Leeds 
Mercury states, from its own information procured un the spot. that twice as 
many wollens are sent from England to Gemany as to any other European coun- 
trv. ‘In 1831, the value of the woollens sent to Germany,” says the Leeds 
editor, ‘ exceeded four hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds, and last year 


The gentleman, writing 
from Frankfort, adds, ** 1 do not think that in five years from this time, we (the 


| English manofacturers) shal! sell five hundred pieces a year throaghout al! Ger- 


many. The duty on English goods here is twenty pounds per cent., a friend of 
mine having paid sixty pounds on a bale of goods valued at three hundred 
pounds.” 

Such being the immediate effects of this system, and its certain consequences 
fully coming up to what is anticipated, it is not too much to say that Bonaparte, 
in the plenitude of his power, never aimed a more decided blow at our English 
commerce. His decrees had to operate amongst a people who disliked them and 
counteracted them, but the present continental system it i. to be feared, will 
find too many willing to assist it under their envious feelings towards our wealth 
and power 

It is one of the most unfortunate conditions of a nation rendered great and | 

| wealthy by her trade, and requiring ite continuance to uphold its prosperity, that 

| whatever may be done by foreign nations to alter the channels of its own trade, 
and thus to impair or totally cut off the former means of a neighbour's opu- 
lence,—that however we may lament and complain.—we have no right to 
vindicate ourselves by arms. We have no right to compel a people to continue 
to deal with us against their own will. The main question therefore is, not what 
we can do by menace, but what counsels we can fullow, to resist this commer- 
cial league against us,—a league which already embraces nearly al! Germany, 
and which most probably will be extended into Poland and Russia. , 

Now there appear to be only two justifiable modes. The first, to prevent 
its operating in the minor and independent states of Germany which consti- 
tute nearly one-third of that country. And, secondly, by retaliating prohibi- 
tions un all those who submit to the new system, not only as respects their 
exports to England, but to all countries with which they trade; or, in other 
words, let us act as we acted when we resisted the Berlin and Milan decrees of 
Napoleon 

In pursuance of this plan we would immediately apply ourselves to make al- 
hances, offensive and defensive, and commercial treaties, with all the free 
states and free towns in Germany. We would oppose the ancient laws and 
customs of these states to the oppression exercised by Prussia and Austria: 
mother words, we would take them under our protection, and assist them to 
form and obtain representative governments. Above all, we would assist them, 
as we should have a right to do. forcibly to remove all impediments to their free 
dealing with us, and we would defend and assist their freedom of unimpeded 
trade and intercourse 

We have little doubt but that a bold course of this kind would soon excite the 
prudent apprehensions of Prussia and Austria, and bring both of the Sovereigns 
to more moderate views. Prussia has already enough to occupy her attention 
in the state of Poland and Saxony ; and particularly amongst the Sarons, whom 


she has exasperated by ' ng Upon their ancient privileges. A large portion 
of our German exports gu directly Sarony ; and in return we receive the 
wools of that fertile regior Here, the re, are the ready means for coerci 


ng 


| menace of co-operating to procure the Germans representative governments. 


As regards Austria, we must assail ber in her Italian States, where she is at 


| once most weak, and most jealous, and sensitive. We should also remind her 


what would have been her certain condition without the frequent aid and up. 
intermitting indulgence of England. She was a bankrupt power when we first 
advanced large joans, and secondly compromised their repayment in considera. 
tion of the poverty of the borrower. To us, and to us alone, she owes Lom- 
bardy and ber possessions in the Adriatic, and to us, and to us alone, is she jn- 
debted for ber present security in Italy 

As regards the other means to resist this league, we would follow the same 
course as we adopted in the time of Napoleon, and would restrain every nation 
from trading with the conspiring powers. We would not suffer the Dutch colonies 
to supply the leaguers with colonial produce, and generally we would employ our 
vast naval predominance to retaliate blockade by blockade, and particularly 
against al) ships bearing the flags of the confederate powers. 

We have long foreseen, that an alliance with France would lead to this 
universal jealousy and confederacy of Europe against us, and that al! the other 
nations would immediately assail us in every other form than that of direct war 
Having thus foreseen and predicted it, our next step is to give our best advice 
as to the means of resisting it, and such has been our present object Though 
we have no right to go to war,—though we have no right to compel any one to 
deal with us against their own will, we have a clear right to assist our own 
friends to exercise their free will against the malevolence of third parties ; and 
therefore if the confederates interfere to clog and block up the trade between 
the German free cities and states, and England, we have a clear right to assist 
these states in removing the impediment, and in opening the free transmit 

We conclude by subjoining the following letter from Frankfort, to which we 
have above alluded :— 

‘* My dear Friend, 
“Frankfort, 27th December, 1833 

‘1 do not know what your prospects are in England, but in Frankfort they are 
most miserable. This day, the two governments of Bavaria and Wurtemburg 
have joined the Prussian duty system. You may judge what kind of a system 
this is, when I tell you that one of our customers at Cologne said he had paid 
400 dollars, or about £60, on a bale of our goods (value a little short of £300), 
at thecustoum-house. Thus Frankfort, in the two mentioned countries, has lost 
nearly allitstrade. The Prussian government sees how it bas shut up Frank- 


| fort, and now tells them, that if the town wants to join the confederation, it must 
| pay for that choice privilege £500,000. I don’t think that in five years we shall 
| sell 500 pieces a year in all Germany, and the Prussian ambassador is doing al! 


he can to get Belgium to join them too. 

* The Prussians have spoiled our trade here, the Frankforters having only 
Baden and Switzerland left for them to trade in; consequently, little can be 
done in this town, which formerly was the strong-hold of English trade. Pro- 
bably Mecklenburg will join the ensuing year, and then Hamburg will only re- 
quire a few things for the Swedish market.” 

But apprehensions are also entertained for our cottons, fur which Germany is 
also by far the largest European market. We transcribe the following important 
particulars : 

* The following are the duties levied by the new German Tariff on foreign 
manufactures throughout the whole of the commercial confederation ; they are 
extracted from a printed copy of the Tariff in German, furnished by a mercan- 
tile house in Leeds, and which will lie at our office for some days for the inspec- 
tion of merchants and manufacturers :— 


| CUSTOMS’ DUTIES IMPOSED ON FOREIGN MANUFACTURES BY THE GERMAN DIET 


Woollen or Worsted Yarn 
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“Tt appears, therefore, that the duty on wollen manufactured good is 96s 
per 110 lbs., or nearly 1s per lh. weight, which on coatings and low goods, 
almost the only woollens sent to the German market, is a complete prohubi- 
tion 

* On worsted stuffs the duty, though nominally the same, will not operate asa 
prohibition, but it will certainly diminish thesquantity sent. 

‘On cottons the effect will be extremely severe, especially on the course and 
heavy goods, as velveteens, velverets, fustians, thicksets, &c. ‘T'he duty is ls 
6d per lb weight, which is an absulute prohibition on the low goods. The 
duty on low yarns will also, we believe, be prohibitory, but not on fine yarns.” 


From the same. 

Before entering upon the foreign intelligence up to the present time, it is 
necessary to premise, that a very general, and not altogether unfounded report, 
prevails in every part of the town, that the Cabinet are exceedingly divided, and 
that the divisions have recently proceeded to such a point, as to put to peril the 
continuance of the present ministry. We understand, that something like re- 
conciliation, or rather an agreement, to suspend the immediate consideration of 
the points in difference, has restored concord for the present, but it remains to 
be seen, whether either party will give way upon the two very main questions 
upon which they are believed to differ. The first of these is, the extent to which 
the reform of the Church is to be carried; the second, we believe to be the 
foreign policy with respect to Portugal and Spain, and particularly, as to the 
direct aid proposed to be givén to put down the civil war in Portugal 

We thus arrive at the foreign intelligence of the week ; the more important 
circumstance of which is, that orders have been given to recal the English and 
French fleets from the Archipelago. This recal has been effected under the 
united means of the remonstrance and assurance of the Court of St Petersburgh. 
The substance of the remonstrance is understood to be, that the presence of 
such formidable fleets threw Europe into needless agitation, and injuriously as- 
sumed that the conduct of Russia was about to become the contrariety with her 
admitted rights under the existing treaties between herself and other powers. 
The language of the defensive explanation of Russia is, that her court holds no 
hostile position towards the Porte, and no desire for the aggrandisement of her 
empire, from the forced partition of the Ottoman territories. It is not our pre- 
sent design to go farther into the consideration of this subject, except to add that 
Russia has unquestionably triumphed in her late negotiation, and compelled us 


to submit to the treaties between herself and the Porte for her privileged supe- 
rivrity in the Dardanelles. 


FRANCE AND THE NORTHERN POWERS. 
From the Times. 

The expressions, in themselves remarkable, used by M. de Broglie in corroho- 
ration of the speech of M. Bignon, spoken on Tuesday last, appear to have 
heen caught at by M. Mauguin and other members of the liberal Opposition, with 
an eagerness which might have much embarrassed the reguiar action of the 
French government in its policy towards the east of Europe. M. de Broglie 


| therefore felt himself called upon the day after to restrict with more caution 


than he had at first employed, the sense in which the Chamber should be autho- 
rized to understand his adhesion to the views of M. Bignon. He declared that 
his language referred merely to “a development of principles relative to the 
conduct of France in case the existing treaties should not be faithfully executed 
by foreign powers.”’ If M. de Broglie had stopped there, we think that he would 
have acted with quite as much both of discretion and dignity as by proceeding 
to hint that the state of things “ was in no respect changed by the lute treaty 
between Russia and the Porte,” and that “no exclusive rights were conferred 
by it upon any European power.” Now, if it were true that Russia had derived 
from that treaty no rights to the exclusion or detriment of other countries which 
did not exist before, the first clause of M. de Broglie’s allegation must, of 
course, be admitted. But we suppose that the obligations inseparable from of- 
fice compelled the French Minister for Fureign Affairs to disguise considerably 
his own private sense of the real bearings of that alarming contract, because it 
is a very different thing to leave Turkey a discretionary power of opening or 
closing the Dardanelles to the armed vessels of all other powers, as.she might 
herself think fit, and as she has always exercised it—a very different thing, we 
say, from binding her by a positive engagement to close those straits against two 
or more great powers, at the bidding of an individual power, and that power the 
one to which she so engaged herself. This is a compact which does essentially 
‘alter the state of things,” and which does “confer upon one European power 
exclusive rights” which she could not before lay claim to. We respect the in- 
tegrity of M. Broglie, and can even find in the necessity under which he found 
himself of making some (though not a satisfactory) explanation—that is to say, 
in the hasty energy of his previous remarks upon M. Bignon's speech—a proof 
and earnest of the depthto which the mind of the whole French government is 
penetrated with indignation at the designs of Russia, and with a determination 
to resist them. ‘The activity of the holy alliance and its agents in trying first 
one topic, then another, on which to intimidate France and England separately, 
or to fill them alternately with suspicious jealousies of each other, and so 
break up a union which no confeceracy of armed despots can venture to resist, 
is exhibited in a multitude of forms 


An article under the head of German Pa- 
|, pers, and extracted from the Allgemeine Zeitung, presents a good specimen of 
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1834. Che Albion. 


: ’ 

the double game of bullying and wheedling—the first directed against Great | nature He served many years in the Cabinet with Mr. Pitt and other eminent 

Britain—the second against France. This government is threatened with @ | persons You will find a sketch of his life in all the papers. Col. Wardle, the 

| of the ‘continental system” of Bonaparte, to be forced by Russia and | 447.0. wh 4 

— trian and Prossian vassals upon the inhabitants of Turkey, Germany : 0 made himself so notorious in bringing charges against the Duke of 
us ed 


wd Italy at the bayonet’s point; while it is gently insinuated into the ear of York in reference to the noble Duke's acquaintance with Mrs. Clarke, bas also 
a iv. b 








the damage thereby inflicted on England " Here, then, lies the whole of their near one of the watering places, obtaining his support by procuring ass's milk 
honest, but somewhat shallow game. They plan a partitiun of Turkey, as they | for the invalids ! Mr. Richard Martin, too, many years member of Parliament 
did of Poland. trusting that France and England have gaine! no experience. | ¢,, Galway, in Ireland, is also dead. He was the pers ho cured th 
that they are blind to their own interests, and to those of all civilized nations, as | neenat , . person who procured the enact- 
they were from 1772 to 1791, and no more capable of protecting the weak from & law against croelty to animals, and took such unwearied pains to carry 
spoliation than at those disastrous and disgraceful epochs. ‘The Holy Alliance, | the provisions of the law into effect 
; hope and trast, will find itself ere long undeceived. 
EXPEDITION TO PORTUGAL 
From the Morning Herald 





His humanity tothe brute creation was 
singularly strong and romantic, and in him the poor donkies have lost a good | t 
friend, and their drivers a great enemy. 


we 


79 


this, we ask, will say that the northern sovereigns are so powerless, and France 
so powerful, or that war is so distant, as many pretend ' 


Bat waiving the question of the treaty of the Sth of July, closing our eyes 


to the sad spectacle of the Russian Eagle waving triumphantly over the towers 
France, that she ought to “take advantage of the circumstance, and to profit by died recently. He was latterly much reduced in his circumstances, and lived | of Constantino 


ple, and banishing from our minds, if it be possible, the broken 


equilibriam of Europe—there is yet another new and great cause of discord, 
and one that must sooner or !ater lead England into conflict—we mean the great 
commercial confederacy now forming in Prussia and Germany against British 
manufactures. ‘To such of our readers who are not fully apprized of what is in 
embryo, and rapidly hastening to maturity, we earnestly entreat them to read 


he article from Bell's Weekly Messenger, on this important subject, which they 


will find inserted in another colamn. We have chosen to make the denowement 


A number of marriages in high life have lately t : that which | from that paper, because it is generally moderat 
Poorly as we think of the capacity of our ministers in the management of our 8 8 ely taken place; but th ich pape generally © 1p its views, and correct in its 


foreign relations, we cannot believe they are quite so far gone in folly as to tax | — ~~ ar a sensation is that of Lady Ellenborough, celebrated for ji 
the people of this country for the expenses of a fleet or army to fight the battles yeauty and hererrors. It is of course known to you that she was divorced | ¢ 
of Don Pedro If his ** Imperial Majesty,” as he calls himself, cannot main- | from her former husband in consequence of an affair with the Austrian Prince 
i tain his ground against the thrice-beaten Don Miguel without the aid of British Se} 


wartzeuberg. She has since resided at Munich, and enjoyed the special 
maments, we fear that his condition must be very desperate indeed. Should 


ar 


enough! He who has torn the treaty of Vienna—who has blotted Poland from oy all the court except the wife of the British Minister 

the map of Earope—who has befooled our diplomatists in the question of Belgium Phe Queen of the Belgians is again in an interesting situation, but reports 
_and obtained, by treaty with the Turk, the exclusion of Eagiand from the 
Dardanelles—e, we say, puts the courage of our ministers to the test, for he 


nformation,—and from it we discover the full force of our danger. The most 
Jeadly blow is aimed at the ind=estry of England, and the plan will, when carried 


into full effect, exclude from the Continent every British manufacture, and put 
in force against her a new © Continental System,” more fatal by an hundred fold 
friendship of his Majesty of Bavaria, and is now united to a nobleman (Ceunt | than that of Napoleon. It is true that Bell ints out cert 

our ministers have any taste for war, the autocrat of Russia is an enemy not Benni r onan ihe aC) ‘ ate - . vodleman (Count | ; ‘ is * po ain remodion, but 
ynworthy of their hostility, and, Heaven knows, he has given them provocation ingsar) attached to the diplomacy of that capital. She has been received | 1s there one of these that will not sooner or later lead to a war 


The conti- 


nental trade has usually amounted to ten millions—a sum far too much for Eng- 


land to lose at this critical juncture ; and England has made this sacrifice for the 


are once more revived that she is not happy; Leopold, it is supposed,was strongly | purpose of setting upa liberal alliance with France and Belgium, and Dom Pe- 


attached to an English lady at the time of his marriage with the French Prin- | dro—a mere plaything of my Lord Grey; she will yet 
attacks us 10 our dearest interesis. We havea right to defend ourselves against 8 : ee French Prin . piay y yet see that she has paid 


ess T ) . le ave > » 
foreign aggression ; but we have no right whatever to interfere in the internal cess. The Duke of Orleans is supposed to have expressed his displeasure on 


concerns of other nations We said that our ministers were laying up embarrass- | the subject to King Leopold, which led to some coolness 
ments—entangling connexions, and it may be. future wars for this country, when | 
they intermeddled in the domestic concerns of oe — dictated who the 
vians were not and who they were to have fora King. That King has shown : 
oe nothing more than the crowned vassal of the Court of the Tuileries, | lain Lord Stanhope, the foster-father of Caspar, has also offered a large reward 
and our intermeddling in his behalf, whether carried on by protocols, embargoes, for the same purpose,—he is deeply afflicted. | 
or naval expeditions, has procured for England nothing Lut vexation, expense, There are an immense number of English fashionables in Paris this winter— | 
ridicule, and dishonour. If we had even a right to interfere in the internal | 
concerns of Portugal, the publications which bave taken place under the aus- 
pices of Dom Pedro, in the Lisbon Chroniea and other Portaguese papers, 
Z ought to open the eyes of any British politicians not incurably blind to the 
danger of assisting In any way to give Dom Pedro supreme power. It is true Several persons of some note are about to visit the United States—Sheridan 
that the title of Sovereign in reality belongs to his daughter; but as his “ im- | Knowles being one ; it is said 
perial Majesty ” issues his decrees in his own name, it is evident that, unless 
Pedro withdraw from Portugal, the establishment of his daughter's throne, if it 
should be established, would be but the confirmation of his own supremacy , 
Abhorring as we do the tyrannical conduct of Miguel, we regret to say that the | COUrse of the year. Your Bank question will afford much scope for her active 
elevation of Dom Pedre’s fortunes by the brilliant exploit of Napier has given | and clever pen 
sucha development to his character as makes us very little interesting in his 
fate. But at all eventsthe disputed succession of the crown is a questiwn that 
peculiarly belongs to the Portuguese themselves to settle. Whichever party 
cannot maintain itself there without foreign fleets and armies at its back, had oe 
better retire, whether it be the party of Miguel or Pedru, for it is evident it has The Lecture of M'Donald Clarke, on Love and Marriage, as connected with the 
not a national character or the popular support, and, if successful now, through interest of Religion and Human Happiness, will be again repeated at Clinton Hall, on 
foreign arms, would always require foreign assistance te sustain it in its place | Wednesday Evening 12th March. — ts “= ; = 
against the feeling of the nation. We say now, as we said before, that if the Died, on the 29th Dec. 1933, at Brighton, Eng., aged 60 years, Eleanor, widow of 
exercise of the good officesof England, without any of the solemn jargon of | the late William Dawson, of Wakefield, Esq., his Britannic Majesty's late Consul for 
protocol dictation, could bring about such an arrangement as would put an end | the State of Maryland, 
to the unnatural and inhuman war that now rages in Portugal, we should be glad 
of it: but we have no more right to use force there than we have to become 
actual parties to the civil war in Spain, because we have recognised Isabella II 
If ministers will only pay proper attention to the interests of the British empire, 
they will find they have quite enough on their hands 


MINISTERIAL VIEWS AND DISAPPOINTMENTS 
From the Morning Post. 

The organs of the administration have been compelled within the last five 

1s to recede from the somewhat too advanced position which they had pre- 
brat os instructed to assume with secs one highly important a4 highly important, and we have, therefore, made numerous extracts from our 
ject connected with the foreign affairs of the country, and to another of infi- P4pers 
nitely greater importance than any thing connected with foreign affairs can pos- 
sibly be because we are fully of opinion, from the state of relations between the different 

The ministry has received a check which has given a new direction to their powers at this time, that nothing can long avert that dreadful calamity. Many 
policy with respect to Portugal. And hence the Journals that have wndertaken | ye , oo ' a 
the difficult task of supporting them, having last week printed many columns of | © OUF Teadears we Know, are not aware of the hollow a: d combustible nature 
dull reasoning and impotent invective, to show the propriety and necessity of | of what is now called Peace on the old continent. The respite has been 
sending a British army to Portugal, with a view to depose the lawful and cho- | purchased by the meanest and most cowardly truckling on the part of France, 
sen Sovereign of that country, and place a foreign usurper upon his throne, are 


The murderer of poor Caspar Hauser is still undiscovered. The King of 
Bavaria has offered a reward of 20,000 francs for the apprehension of the vil- 


many of distinguished rank and beauty; the fair damesof Britain's isle bear 


away the palm from all others in their personal attractions, the profuseness of | 


the expenditure, and the splendour of their equipages and appointments 


that laree offers have been made to him by Mr 
Price for the American managers. Mr. K., you of course know, isan excellent 


actor as well as author Miss Martineau will be positively with you in the | 


The Duke of Orleans is determined to visit the new world. He will depart | 


in the spring, and pass seven months in America. Several distinguished savans | 
accompany him. Joseph Bonaparte also returns | 





| 
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We are now, by the Silas Richards and other vessels, in possession of London 
dates to 27th of January. The political intelligence from Europe, generally, is 


The Russian war has for the present been postponed—we say postponed, 





| and we fear too of a lamentable want of spirit on the part of the present English 
this week just as industriously and far more rationally and usefully employed in sninietre 
! extolling the principle of non-intervention, and proving, as elaborately as if any pe a 
| body was likely to deny it, that Great Britain, with her Reform Ministry and her I'he origin of the recent difficulties, was the Treaty exacted by Russia from 
Reformed Parliament, has at present quite enough to do to look after her own the Ottoman Porte on the 8th of July last, which stipulates that the Porte shall 
concerns not allow any foreign ships of war te pass the Dardanelles without the consent 
y g I } 
The Ministry has eer pes a ager — + pre ee Rowe for the “pee of Russia. This glaring infraction of international rights, destroyed at once 
sc } ; P ey are not to be al- . : 
to modify their meditated scheme o re + ht ee © tage the equilibrium of Europe, and justly filled every naval power with alarm. France 
lowed to pull to pieces the sacred edifice of the Church in order to rebuild it upon . 
Whig principles, or to abstract for the repair of any other of the national estab- accordingly, and England probably did the same, addressed a note through her 
; lishments, or, as they would like still better, for that of their own houses, the _ minister, M. de Lagrence to the Russian cabinet, protesting against the ob- 
f solid and gvodly materials of which its temporalities consist. ‘They have re- | noxious article in the treaty before referred to, and stating that he was instructed 
) cently learned that it will be necessary for them to limit their reform to such | 5, gecjare— 
$f ous regulations and improvements as may be either suggested ft 
, cautious and judici g ~ ~ petal Cigar g i ** That if the stipulations of this act, should subsequently lead to an armed 
' or cordially approved by those high dignitaries of the Church whose wisdom, pra . . 
. ‘ene. | intervention of Russiain the interna! affairs of Turkey, the French Govern- 
piety, and zeal entitle them to the entire coufidence of every friend to that vene- + eclng f oe ele oad irene had : ! 
? + ) j ) 
> } rable and beneficent national Establishment, and who do in fact enjoy the confi- ssanid a an “a ne wae = ' ry t , " : H o’y re hese a ped we a. er 
| dence of the sincere and devout disciples of the Church in the highest con- | pa * SEORELY LORGOPS CURE 6 "HO OF CONCUED A5 MEBy US Sugpestes Uy ei 
ceivable degree. Hence we find the same journals, which were last week en- | ©U™S!*nee! 
gaged in exaggerating the numbers, proclaiming the power, goading the fierce- The reply to this threatening note was as haughty as it was derisive, and con- 
e ness, and stimulating the haughty and arrogant pretensions of the foes of the | tained the following unequivocal expression— 
Church, unsaying this week and striving to undo all that they had just taken so * Guided by the purest and most disinterested intentions, bis Majesty the 
f much pains to do and to say. From the Ministerial papers we no longer hear any | Emperor (of Russia} is resolved, in case of necessity, to discharge faithfully 
, thing upon the subject of Church Reform, but lessons of prudence and mode- | the obligations imposed on him by this treaty of the 8th of July ; thus acting as 
r ration; intimations that, excepting a few hot-headed sectarians aud designing 


tf the declaration contained in the note of M. de Lagrence had no existence 


" revolutionists, there is no class of society in which rash innovation applied to (Signed) “ NESSELRODE.” 


> the Church would not excite grief, alarm and disgust ; or doubts whether what These documents will be found in full in another part of this day's impres- 
r has hitherto constantly been denounced as the giant evil connected with the Es Al fortt gitemen le 
- tahlishment, its property of tithe, is so great a giant after all as it has hitherto sion. All furthe J ne gotiation wae, of course, at an end after this, and accordingly 
’ been described. The change 1s equally salutary and delightful. We resort | 4 large fleetof English and French vessels assembied at the mouth of the Dar- 
now to the columns of our Ministerial brethren in the happy anticipation that we | danelles, while the London Times and other ministerial papers breathed nought 
- shall find something upon the subject of the Church to illustrate and confirm the | byt war and proud defiance—the most foul and offensive epithets were appliéd to 
Conservative principles—to diffuse and strengthen the feelings of veneration | 4. Czar and all the northern powers were rated as the most recondite tyrants 
which, having adopted conscientiously, we have constantly professed. What. 
however, is more gratifying to us than any other circumstance connected with In such a state of things, the people took the alarm, and hence arose the war- 
this change is the consideration of the elevated source to which we believe it | like aspect of all the accounts we have received by the many late arrivals 
q must, in justice to all parries, be ascribed But war, it seems, was not to take place, for Austria offered herself as a media- 


b We forbear to mention the change in the language of our Ministerial con- 


ia | tor, and Russia then condescended to explain, and to say that her motives were 
temporaries upon the subject of Rossian ambition, for this, being nine days old, 


too dear forthe whistle. She looses the trade fof Germany, Russia, &e 
gains that of France, valued at half a million; but then she obtains the charac- 
ter of supporting liberal principles! When will England disengage herself from 


, and 


foreign alliances and connections so delusivwe' Her insular position ren- 
ders all such things unnecessary and useless; bot how rarely do nations learn 


| wisdom from the past 


The reported Jissentions im the Cabinet have arisen, on account of a differ- 
ence on two poinis—tirst, on the propriety of sending a British army to Portugal 
to support Pedro, and secondly, on the extent to which the Church Reform Bill 
shall be carried. The former was decided in the negative, by the King himself, 
in compliance with the opinion of Mr. Stanley and Lord Althorp, and against 
that of Lord Palmerston. In what way the Church question was disposed of is 
not exactly clear, but we believe it was settled in favour of the more moderate 
measure 

The liberals are completely triumphant in Spain, a total change of Ministry 
has taken place 

A body of Miguelites has been worsted at Leira, and the placetaken. It is 
said that the position of Santarem will be shortly attacked; should that be car 
ried also, an important advantage will be gained, but Portugal will not be con- 
quered. The country is decidedly in favour of Miguel, and the victories ob 
tained by foreign mercenaries will avail nothing. We give the particulars else 
where — 

We have received private letters and a file of Jamaica papers to the 14th ult 
The island continues trangui The most remarkable thing we see in these 
papers is a memorial to the King, praying his Majesty to suspend the legislative 
functions of the island during the term of the slave apprenticeship. This is an 
extraordinary request, and we shall insert the document which contains the rea- 
sons for its adoption next week. The Earl of Mulgrave will shortly leave the 
colony, and will be succeeded by the Marquess of Sligo 

The Despatches for Capt. Back, forwarded from this city by the U. 8S. Ma) 
to the Sault of St. Mary, unfortunately failed, and did not reach that post. The 
duplicate, however, sent via Montreal, arrived in December, and was imune 
diately sent on to the intrepid traveller in bis winter quarters 

Another Quarterly Review has just made it appearance in Philadelphia, pub 
lished by Adam Watldie The public, we know, will say the market is already 
sufficiently supplied with Reviews, for it must be confessed that the two which 
now exist, well and ably fulfil the task assigned to them. Suill with such argu 
ments we should nip the bad of all enterprise, and remain stationary, when it 
is our duty to mové forward ‘The articles in the first number are well written, 
and as the work is entrusted to the care of Professor Vetheake, we are sure the 
public may rely on its being sustained with spirit and skill, while the literatere 
of the country will receive a new impulse. The following are the articles treat- 
ed of in the number before us :-—1. Discoveries, &« 2. Onthe use and abuse 
of Political Terms. 3. Dana's Poems and Prose Writings. 4. Ante Colo- 
nial History. 5. Memoirs of Cuvier, 6. Traits and Stories of Irish Pea- 
santry. 7. Imprisonment for Debt. 8. Ancient Artin Egypt and India. 9 
Memoirs of the Court of Charles 1. 10. The Temperance cause 

MAJOR ANDRE 
To the Editor of the Altnon. 

Sir,—I request as an act of justice that you will give an early insertion 
to the letter herewith sent, which | had the honour to receive from Dr. Thacher 
It not only, in my mind, but | should hope in the minds of all who may 
have read my narrative or have through other statements heard the charge, 
render inculpable all whose duty required their attendance on the tragic act 
referred to. Through this public medium I tender my sincere thanks to the 
Doctor for his well-timed communication, which I shall forward to the Editor 





of the United Service Journal, in London, #0 that the explanation may cireu- 
late wherever the statement has reached. I have the honour to be, &e, 
British Consulate, New York, March 7, 1834 Jaues Bocwanan 


| 
“ Plymouth, Mass, February 26th, 1834 
“James Buchanan, Esq., British Consul, 
**Sir,—I beg you will pardon this intrusion from @ stranger, since the ob- 
ject is an explanation of a circumstance in which I perceive you have, in com- 
mon with the community at large, taken a deep interest. I allude to the exe- 
cution of the lamented Major André. I was present at the execution, and 
within a few yards of his person, and witnessed the melancholy scene with emo- 
tions of sympathy which will never be obliterated from my mind Ina journal! 
| in which | recorded occurrences at the time, and since published, | asserted 
| that he was dressed in his royal regimentals, and buried in the same. This 
was my impression till recently it has been called in question, in consequence 
probably of a publication from you, stating that when the remains were disin- 
terred under your direction, no indications were found corroborative of the fact 
| Hence you readily inferred that Major André was outrageously robbed of his 
| uniform. Anxious as well to establieh my own correctness, as to repel the op- 
| probrious imputation from my countrymen, I was induced to enter promptly into 
| the investigation of the subject. And it affords me infinite satisfaction that [ 
| have been enabled to procure a document that will exonerate those concerned 
in the transaction, and place the whole affair in its true light. In the * Conti- 
| nental Journal and Weekly Advertiser,”’ October 26th, 1780, printed in Boston, 


e s aleeedy ect ef dete pure and disinterested, and that the reports of her hostile preparations at Odessa by John Gill, there is a letter dated Tappan, October 2d, the very day of the 
e . 7 ‘ . were exaggerated. This, backed by the urgent demands of the Porte, (dictated, reeee pm detailing the particulars, in which it is expressly said, “* He was 
n FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. of course, by Russsia) that the English and French fleets should depart from | dressed in full uniform, and after the execution his servant demanded his cloth- 
)- Senten 5 25. 1834 the Dardanell toond Bniend iF ‘ , | ing, which he received His body was buried near the gallows This con- 
< vt. € dt 7 ni > ‘ 
t andon, January 25, 1e Dardanelles, indo igiand anc rence o say they were satisfied, firms the correctness of my assertion, that he suffered in his regimentale, but 
e The political horizon of Europe is certainly overcast, and a tempest would | and they withdrew their fleets accordingly. The one has, therefore, sailed for | not that they were buried with the body. I had retired from the scene before 
a | seem to be brewing in the north, but a gleam of sunshine has just appeared Malta, the other for Toulon, and the Times has abated ite thunder of defiance | the body was placed in the coffin, but I have a perfect recollection of seeing him 
ld and given hopes that the storm will yet pass harmless over us. Every incident | This we call a deep and damned humiliation, and one which disgraces Lord | band his hat to bis weeping servant, while standing in the cart h a ae 
: . nn . P b 
1g having the least political tendency is so fully discussed in the numerous papers, | Grey's Cabinet and tarnishes the glory of England. If the treaty of the 8th of known that Mayor André was indulged with permission to send into New York 
Ly . ‘ b] ‘ . for his clothes, aod that they were brought to him by his servant. It was per- 
a which I know you regularly receive from this country, that I shall not trou 2: July be 80 dangerous to the equilibrium of Europe as to cal! for the solemn pro- fectly natural that the servant should desire to be possessed of bis master's 
d you with further observations of my own, but proceed to the more peaceful test of England and France and the assembling of a combined fleet at the clothing. and there could be no kind of objection to bis receiving them. I have 
h theme of domestic affairs mouth of the Dardanelles, why was not that protest enforced, and the determi- | been highly gratified by the perusal of an extract from vour letter, published in 
of Death has of late been busy in high places, and several individuals are cal ed | nation of the two powers acted upon until redress was obtained! If we examine | ‘he New York Albion, which contains a very interesting detail of circumstances 
f- to th k I 4 I Jburst, the wife of the former Lord Chan- | M. de Lagrence’s note, we shall find that it is the treaty he cumplains of th attending the exhumation of the remains of Major André, in the year 1821. We 
. Pir ig ° ‘ 3 st, ‘ ’ ’ te, um 
y " eae ae wee ere < a . es pinine oi, BOT ERE | ave not to be surprised that you felt an anxiety to ascertain the fact, whether the 
it cellor, died suddenly at Paris, in consequence of inflammation following 4 pre- | preparations at Odessa; yet France withdraws her fleet and cancels her’ pre- | remains of that distinguished officer were deposited in the uniform dress, 00 ® 
or mature accouchement. The event was unexpected, and the courier who was parations while the treaty remains in full force andeffect. The various extracts | rumuur was prevalent that he had Leen stripped, and from the result of your 
nt sent expressly from Paris to apprize her noble husband of the sad mistortune, | we have made to-day from papers of different politics will be found to sustain close examination you justly infer the negative, for undoubtedly metal buttons 
r ; ‘ re had 
re found the learned peer on the bench dispensing the laws of his country. The | these few brief remarks; and we may. in addition, draw two practical coneju- | WOUld have been in & state to be rec gnised, although forty-one yes 
“ sh t b h hed to bh his C t was inetant- hat will be of t valoe—namely, that tt ty of the 8th of July d | elapsed ; but your consecutive inference must be considered entirely gratuttous 
" ' 10CK Was most severe, as he was much attached to her; his Court w ’ sions that wi of great vaio y, tha 1 treaty o 2 0 uly de- Your words are, “ How far these facts accord with the ramours adverted to, 
- ly broken up—and oa the intelligence being conveyed to Lord Brougham, he | stroys the balance of power, and that that balance—that essential principle of | others may judge; but it is useful, that all these facts shoold be brought to 
oT speedily repaired, although a political opponent, to Lord Lyndhurst to offer him European tranquillity—will not be restored without an appeal to arms | light, as it may reasonably be inferred, that, if stripped. those who permitted the 
> condolence Lord Brougham afterwards went to the King, and procured leave But the humiliation of France did not stop here In the Chambers, on the | Outrage, or who knew of it, had no idea that the unfeeling = oa ~_— per- 
A , -ent after the event ; or 
id of absence for the afflicted husband, who immediately departed for Paris, to at- | 7th of January, M. Bignon took occasion to denounce this treaty, and to inveigh | formed would be BSBSRSE 69 tho works Rens paper te ut ” 
y, @ . eon » : , : : . that the future historian should bold up such a procedure to all honorable men 
of tend the funeral obsequies The express performed the journey from Paris to | in strong terms against the genera! policy and conduct of Russia; the Minister, It is now rendered unquestionable that the uniform was delivered to the servant, 
i. London in 30 hours, and reached the metropolis in a chaise and four Lady the Duke of Broglie, excited by the enthusiasm of M Bignon, assented to his and returned to New York: if therefore in your view. Sir, any stigma is still 
yn Lyndhurst was the widow of Lieut. Col. Thomas, who was killed at Water- | remarks, which called forth moch applause. This was made a matter of com- | attached to those concerned in that memorable transaction, let me entreat that 
»! 
st loo; she wasa very fashionable woman, and an efficient leader of the female plaint by the Russian Ambassador : a Cabinet Council was called, and the the above statement may induce you not = Se an the athe ia but 
> , , . , | ’ t ‘ tr yetorian ’ is) mio 3 10O- 
y; tory politicians. She has left three children. Lord Lyndhurst, it is well known, | next day the Duke appeared in his place, and by the mystical process of ezpla- to promulgate s conviction to the * future és we P 
20 a th e . . . ; P cedure can appear censurable in the view of “honorable men 
. the son of John Singleton Copely, the celebrated American artist nation, revoked his observations of the preceding sitting. All the foreign minis- I subscribe myself with respect, your very humble servant, 
Lord Grenville, formerly a distinguished politician, has also paid the debt of | ters, it is affirmed, were present to witness this singular spectacle. Who after | Jauzs Tuacues, M. D. 
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woodbine bow'r That I have fond - ly wreath'd for 
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Dear maid, the breezes murmur soft, 
Around the grove and the hawthorn tree, 


Whose wide and leafy branches oft, 
Ques . = = ---- 


THE MOST POLITE MAN IN THE WORLD 
The politest man of the last century was the Duc de Coislin ; 
thousand an.using anecdotes are related in the memoirs of his time. During 
the wars of the Palatinate, one of the Rhinegraves, made prisoner by the 
French army, was committed to his guardianship; and the Duke having, of 
course, but one bed at his disposal, offered it to his guest ; who, with equal po- 
iteness, refused. The following morning they were found asleep in the tent; 
the mattress unoceupied ; 
bare ground. Some time afterwards, the Rhinegrave being on parole at Paris, 
came to viet the Duc de Coislin at bis hotel . 
tom, insisted on waiting upon his Highness to the door of his carriage But the 
: Rhinegrave, embarrassed by his attentions, and having vainly insisted upon his 
remaining w the drawing-room, double-locked the door of the ante-chamber, 
and fled with precipitation ; believing himself quite secore from further civili 
: ties. Coislin, however, was not to be out-done. The windows of the ¢part- 
ment were only a few feet from the ground; and, leaping without hesitation 
into the court-yard, the Duke was in waiting at the catriage, to receive his as 
tonishe! tuest. In jumping out of the window, the politest of men had dislo- 
cated bis thumb; and was obliged to send for Félix, the King’s surgeon, by 
whom the history was reported at Court. The thumb was re-set, and Coislin 
recovering, when, on Felix's fast visit, he unfortunately jysisted upon accom 
panying so distinguished a person as the Royal surgeon to the door of the ante- 
wom, Félix resisted:—and, in the se fe, the thumb was again put out Y fe 
now became the fashion at Versailles to cal! upon the Due de Coislin, with in 
quiries after ‘his thum» |’ 





MoM“. GIBSON, from Edinburgh, begs to imtumate that she will remove her 
Young Ladies’ Day and Boarding School on Ist May, from 428 Broome street 
to 534 Broadway, near Spring street, New York, where, having much additional ac- 
commodation, she will extend her e stab ishment i. all ian branclres. 

Mrs. Gibson stil! pursues the system 
ed professors in E tinburgh, which combines a solid and thorough education in Eng- 
heh, French and Italian, with a scientific knowle: ige of Music "Diewane, and the other 
elegant accomplishments taught in this city 

he method and arrangements of Mrs. G's. School, have met with the approbation 
of many of the most intelligent persons of this « ommunity 

In addition to her former respectable references, Mes. Q. has pleasure in referring 
to a few of the parents and guardians whose ct hen or wards are at present under 
her care—Mre. Bethune, H.G. Stevens, Esa Dr. 8. Soypera, F ay ander, 
Esq, H. Booraem, Exq., W. Rhinelander, Esq... James Treat Esq., I _M. Blatch- 
ford, Esq., Jame s Hay Esq., A. H. Dana, Esq. , ’ 


N.B . A native of Frees e wanted as a Gioverness, 
pyre RIAL PAPER-.-(000 Rms 
»y 
Feb. §.] 
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same quality and size as the 
GRACIB, PRIME & Co 


Allmon, tor sale 
, 26 Broad st 


Ballad, sung with unbounded applause by Sigr. Begrez; Arranged and partly Composed by G. A. Hodson 
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and the two Chesterfields lying at each side, on the | 


who, according to his usual cus- 


f struction taught by the most distinguish | 


‘THE WOODBINE BOWE 
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ee York, published by James L. Hewitt and Ce. 137 Broadway. 
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Now bright - lybeams on 










tow'r and tree, Ke O! those eyes are 
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| 
Have safely shaded thee and me, 

| And now reclined beneath its bough 
| By vonder vault of azure hue, 


| raw CHE MIS’ rs, APOTHEC ARIE S and DRU GGIST S— An established bu- 
siness is offered Yor disposal on the most advantageous terms, in the rising city 
of York, Upper Canada, the proprietor being about to retire. 

Fora wholesale and retail establishment a more eligible opportunity could not be 
found, the Province being mainly indebted at present to New York for its supplies, 
} Partic ulars may be had at the otiice of this paper, or by application to Messrs. A. 

M. Greig & Co., Y ork, U pper ¢ “ani ul 


ma. 
| The conditions of purchase wouk 







ve made easy. 
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| “his Profession as Architect and Civil Engineer in London has established him- 
self at Fredericton, New Brunswick, forthe purpose of practising in the British 
Provinces and the adjacent parts of the L nited States. He wil. furnish designs, plans, 
and estimates of public and private buildings, bridges, gasworks, railroads, lighthouses, 
&c., and from his extensive connections in E ngland, will be enabled to import the 
requisite materials, decorations and fittings of the newest fashions, and at very reason- 
able rates. W. PORDEN KAY. 
Letters Post Free addressed as above, will meet with immediate attention. 
January, | lth---6t,] 


| MONTHLY REPORT—NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

1} Since the last report twe nty-five persons have been insured. Of whom 

5 are in the City of New York, 25 are out of the City of New York,—25, 

ll are merchants, 2 farmers, 2 offic ers Army & Navy, 3 teachers, ? Clerks & Ac- 

ountants, and 6 other pursui's,- 

Of these are insured for one year ed over, 7; 
3,—25. 

1 Ot en there are insured for $.0,000 and uader, 4 

do 1,000 do do 7. 
‘New ¥. wh, Feb, 8.—4t. 








do do de do 15; do do do for Life, 


; do do do 5,000 do do 14: do 
2. A. NICOLL, Secretary, 








GENERAL 
MOODS, wares, merchandise, 
tr according to orders; 

collected and forwarded 

puncte: ually atte 


AGENCY 

&c., received on déposit, and will 
Merchandise bought and sold on Commission; Money 
Custom-house and Exchange Brokerage ofevery desc ripton 
ded to: Funds with the re quisite guarantee will be procured. Final! y 
in this establishment, the principal languages are ; 
gether with its ke ne st and ing, has acquired the most extensive connexions, and offers 
to strangers particularly, the greatest advantages. Apply to 


EUGENE BERGONZIO, No 8 Broad- street, New-York, 








}_} Constant y on hand, and for sale, a stock of Segars, and Sweet “meats, per 
} yars and boxes Fy 
| s 3m. 
VINHE SUBSCRIBER having retired for the present from his profession, as 


Dentist, his apartments, No. 69 Chantber-st. will be occu ypied by Mr. 
| Burper, who will continue the practice of the profession 
From the reputation of Mr. Burdell, as a Dent 1st, and the 
given to some e families, 
| his professional abilities, 1 do not hesitate in con 
i patrons and frends 
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And its bright orb, I swear my vows 
Shall never never prove untrue. 
| Then come to me, &c. a 
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assayers, and sweep smeiter 


waa Ic K & Co. gold and sivas refiners, 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank pas West-St. 
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NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th ef 





| each month. 


he Subseriber having been educated and associated with the leading members of 


| furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. 


Shups. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey, jr. | Nov. 14, Mar. 14, July 14, | Dec. 30, Apr. 30, Aug.30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, Aug. 14, | Sept. 30, Jan. 30, May30, 





St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Jan. 14, May 14, Sept. is Oct. 30, Feb, 28, June 30 
New Ship, | J. Taubman, Feb. 14, June 14, Oct. Nov. 30, Mar. 30, July 0 

The above packets are ships of the first class, coppere : and copper fastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction an¢ 
The price 


| of passage, in the cabin, is fixed at one hundred and forty dollars; for which, each pas 


be dis posed of | 


spoken and translated ; which, to- | 


senger will be provided with a separate state room, with wines and stores of the best 
quality. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight or passage, #P 
ply tothe masters, on board, or to STEPHEN WHITNEY. 

GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 











Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of —w fres 
New-York. 

No, |, Franc \E- Funk, |Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. Jan. * ‘May 24, Sept24 
2. Sully, A. Fe sical ad 8, “ & Feb. 1, June I, Oct. by 
3. Francois Ist, WwW. Ww. Pell,| = 16 “iG = ig’? :, ae es 
4. Rhone, J.Rockeu,| “24, ‘24, 24) “ 16, “ 16, © 
1. New Ship, J, Clark, Jan. \, May Is Sept. Ww“*“2m* me 24, 
2. Formosa, Ww.B. Orne,| = 8, “ 8/Mar.1, July 1, Nov : 
3. Manchester, Weiderholdt} “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, “ 8, eo £8, ot 
4. New Ship, |H.Robinson,| “ 24, “24, * 24; “ 16, * 16, “ J6, 
1. Chas. Carroll, Ww. Lee, ‘heb. 1 , June 1, Oct. 1 yo 24, “ 24, a. 
2. Charlemagne, (Pierce, Be 8, Ya & 8 }April 1, Aug. \, Dec. |, 
3. New Ship, “ 16, “16, “16) * @, at 
4. Poland \Richardson,| “ 24, “24, “24,) “ 16, “ 16. “ 16, 
1. Erie, J. Funk, |Mar. 1, July \, Nov. ly) “ 24, “ 24, * 3, 
2. Albany, Hawkins, = f. &.@ & ryMay l, Sept. ds Jan. 

3. Havre, Depeyster, a ie -  G , 
4. Henri IV. J. Castof. | * 24, 29)  26)] * 6, 18, tee 


Passage in the cabis to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including be¢* 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the month from Havre-E. 


Quesne!, L’Aime. 
Consignees do do do Sth do Pitray, Viel. & ©° 
do do do 16th do Wells and Greet 
Agents r: New York—J.J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street,C. Bolton, Fox and Livirs 
ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street. 
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